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The Deepest Issue of Our Time 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Special Writer for the New York Herald Tribune 
At the University of Rochester, June 15, 1936 


AVING just come from a week of almost uninter- 
rupted oratory at Cleveland I am on my way to 
another week of oratory at Philadelphia. It seems 

rather like the busman’s holiday to come here at this time 
and deliver an oration. Yet once you had done me the honor 
to invite me to come, nothing would have kept me away. It 
gives me the chance I have been looking for to pay my tribute 
of personal affection to President Valentine and to congratu- 
late this university upon his election. You have here at 
Rochester unbounded opportunity. You have a leader in edu- 
cation of the first rank. That is all you will need, except a 


resolute purpose, to join the company of the great institutions 
of higher learning. 

I should like to talk a bit today about the relations be- 
tween government and the universities. For there are special 
reasons why this subject must be very much in our minds at 
the present time. For one thing we are entering into a 
political campaign to which no one can be indifferent because 
in one way and another the issue turns not merely upon the 
wisdom of particular measures and the virtue of particular 
men but upon the fundamental relation between individuals, 
local communities, and the states on the one hand, the cen- 
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tral government on the other. For another, because men 
from the faculties of universities have recently played an ac- 
tive part in the determination of policy and the administra- 
tion of government, an examination is in order to clear our 
own minds as to what we believe to be the correct relation- 
ship between scholars on the one hand, men of affairs on the 
other. Then, we are all acutely aware that in a considerable 
part of the world, embracing perhaps not less than 500,000,- 
000 civilized people, freedom of learning has been extin- 
guished and the universities turned into mere instruments of 
the ruling powers. Finally, this happens to be the year in 
which we celebrate the 300th anniversary of the founding of 
Harvard College, which has been pre-eminently the expo- 
nent and champion of the independent university, free to 
serve the nation because it is not dependent upon the gov- 
ernment. 

No one can attend many American political conventions, 
and I have been going to them more or less regularly for 
twenty years, without having at times some doubts as to 
whether they provide the best method of selecting the Gov- 
ernors of a great nation. The confusion, the noise, the mill- 
ing about of large crowds, the hasty conferences, the bargains, 
the compromises, are such that towards the third or fourth 
day of it you begin to ask yourself whether a nation can 
afford to entrust its destiny to all this ballyhoo and hulla- 
baloo. 


It is then that it is most incumbent upon us to see things 
in perspective and to remember what are the alternatives. 
There are only two other ways of selecting the rulers of a 
state, and however irrational our democratic method may 
seem when you watch the delegate from Oklahoma bellow- 
ing into the ear of the delegate from New York, it is the 
least irrational method of choosing the head of a government 
yet devised by men. You can make the head of the state the 
son or the daughter of the head of the state. You can have 
hereditary rulers, but since the Mendelian law operates in 
royal families no less than in others, hereditary government 
is based on a pure gamble. Or you may let the head of the 
state be the man who can seize supreme power by physical 
force or by conspiracy and intrigue. That surely is extremely 
irrational. 

So our method, which is a mixture of deliberation and 
ballyhoo, of argument and political trading, of common judg- 
ment and popular excitement, shines by comparison when we 
consider the alternative. That it is not so bad a method as 
it seems at four in the morning on the third day of a con- 
vention has been demonstrated by experience. For by this 
method the American people have operated a government 
under the same Constitution longer than any other people in 
the world today. 


But if we ask ourselves why our democracy has worked, 
why it has endured the trials of a century and a half, why 
it survives and is vigorous, we shall be greatly deceived if we 
think that this is due to the magic of the party system and 
to the infallible wisdom of elected majorities. | American 


democracy has worked, I am convinced, because of two funda- 
mental reasons. 


The first is that government in America has not, hith- 
erto, been permitted to attempt to do many things. Its prob- 
lems have been kept within the capacity of ordinary men. 
The second reason why democracy has worked in America 


is that outside the government and outside the party system, 
there have existed independent institutions and independent 
men. Foremost among the independent institutions has been 
the judiciary with its power to review the actions of the 
Legislature and the Executive. But the judiciary has not 
stood alone outside the political government and the parties. 
There have been others, notably the free churches, the free 
press, the free universities, and, no less important to the 
preservation of democracy, free men with sufficient secured 
property of their own, farms, factories, shops, professions, 
savings, which were protected by the law and not dependent 
upon the will of elected or appointed officials. It has been 
because the courts, the churches, the press, the schools, and 
private property have existed independently of government 
that the nation has remained the master, that it has not be- 
come the servant of its government. 

The deepest issue of our time is whether the civilized 
peoples can maintain and develop a free society or whether 
they are to fall back into the ancient order of things when 
the whole of men’s existence, their consciences, their science, 
their arts, their labor, and their integrity as individuals were 
at the disposition of the rulers of the state. The world is 
faced with a stupendous reaction and what makes that reac- 
tion peculiarly dangerous is that those who are leading this 
reaction are for the most part convinced that they are the 
leaders of progress. Not to believe that government must 
regulate all human affairs is currently regarded as stupidly 
reactionary by those who imagine themselves the pioneers of 
a new world. No one these days can, it would seem, con- 
ceive a project for the improvement of men’s condition except 
by magnifying and intensifying the activity of governments. 

But governments are composed of men, not supermen, 
not geniuses, mere men, imperfectly educated, not wholly dis- 
interested, with very limited wisdom. Such men can operate 
only a government of limited powers, and no greater delusion 
has ever cast its spell upon the human imagination than that 
a group of mortal men can plan the future of a society and 
direct the affairs of a whole civilization. It is the presump- 
tion of ignorance to believe that; to attempt it is to take the 
road to ruin. For when governments attempt more than men 
with their abilities are fitted to do, the more they attempt, 
the worse they will do it. The men who said that this must 
be a government of limited powers were men who under- 
stood mankind. 

Not only must a government limit its functions if it is 
to be successfully operated, but it must jealously guard the 
independence of the people, their courts, their churches, their 
press, their universities, and their property. It must. guard 
them against dependence upon the government and subjection 
to it and against private privilege, private monopoly, and 
private lawlessness, For that reason we are called upon to 
preserve against all attack the absolute independence of the 
universities. 

They must not be the creatures of the government. 
They must not be terrorized by politicians and by newspapers. 
They must not be ruled by those who give them money. But 
for the same reason they must guard their own independence 
by refusing to become entangled in the making of policy.and 
the administration of government. Those of you who have 
responsibility as trustees and administrators know that in the 
application of this principle hard cases arise and that you 
could not if you wished, and would not if you could, apply 
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the principle with dictatorial precision. But the important 
thing is not the exceptional and spectacular case: it is the 
gradual clarification of the principle. 

And that principle, it seems to me, is this: the reason 
why we must guard the freedom of the universities is that 
only in freedom can knowledge advance. It is only knowl- 
edge freely acquired that is disinterested. It is only on such 
knowledge that a democracy, seeking guidance, can rely. 
When, therefore, men whose profession it is to teach and to 
investigate become the makers of policy, become members of 
an administration in power, become politicians and leaders 
of causes, they are committed. Nothing they say can be 
relied upon as disinterested. Nothing they teach can be 
trusted as scientific. 

It is impossible to mix the pursuit of knowledge and the 
exercise of political power and those who have tried it turn 


out to be very bad politicians or they cease to be scholars. 
My own conviction is that this choice has to be faced in 
American universities and that if the professors try to run 
the government, we shall end by having the government run 
the professors. The safety both of the government and of 
the universities, and their value to each other, depends, I be- 
lieve, upon their separation in independent spheres of activity. 

It took centuries to achieve the separation of Church 
and State, the separation of the press and the state, the sepa- 
ration of learning from the state, the separation of the judi- 
ciary from the executive. And in this separateness the 
modern progress of mankind has taken place. Let us, there- 
fore, be on guard against a reaction; masquerading as en- 
lightment and progress, which would amalgamate them all 
again and undo the hard won achievements of the emanci- 
pators of mankind. 


Rededication ot the New Deal 


By ALBEN W. BARKLEY, U. S. Senator, Kentucky 
Keynote Address, Democratic National Convention, Philadelphia, Pa., June 23, 1936 


I desire at the outset to thank the convention 

and the national committee which has conferred upon 

me this signal honor. During my encumbency of the chair- 

manship I shall endeavor to preside with courtesy and de- 

spatch in order that the business for which we have 
assembled may be speedily transacted. 

We have assembled here my friends as we have done 
for more than a hundred years, to justify a liberalism in gov- 
ernment designed to promote those primal and inexpressible 
rights of man, which outweigh all political formalism and 
all conceptions of special privilege. 

We are assembled here not merely to defend but to 
proclaim the New Deal. We need to retain and to re-elect 
to the highest office within our gift, a man whose build-up 
is his record. As we contemplate the four tragic years just 
prior to 1933, and the progress which we have made under 
this Democratic administration, it is with proud gratitude 
that our eyes look forward to the goal of a happier life for 
all of our people. 

We come to this convention today in the name of a 
Democracy which is national in its historic background, in its 
approach to and its willingness to deal with national prob- 
lems in a national way. 

We covet no power that would deprive the States of the 
right to deal with their local affairs, but we recognize the 
self-evident facts that because of growth in population, in 
territory, in wealth, the means of production, distribution 
and consumption, and the facilities for transportation and 
communication which have knitted the American people into 
a nation, that certain great vital questions affecting the daily 
lives of the people as a whole have projected themselves into 
our economic and social structure. 

These vital questions cannot be stubbornly avoided or 
their solution long delayed by any political party, or any ad- 
ministration which has a decent sense of its responsibility 
to the American people. In this age of infinite complexity, 


ADIES and gentlemen of this great convention. 


mutual dependence of community on community, State on 
State, and nation on nation, all responsible governments must 
enlarge their field of activity and supervision to the end that 
the weak may be protected against the strong and the rapa- 
cious, and that the approximation of justice may be attained 
among all classes of our people. 

This is a moving, changing world in which we live. 
New generations, viewing the discarded shell of ancient the- 
ories, and impatient with the fatal doctrine of defeatism, are 
asking why, among all the arts and sciences and achievements 
of man, only government should be a laggard in the process. 

It was this impatience with the blighting atmosphere of 
the political and social antiquarian that made Jefferson the 
foremost liberal of his day; that drove Andrew Jackson on 
a course for which he was denounced as a vulgar ruffian; 
that inspired Abraham Lincoln toward a goal for which he 
was described as the earthly incarnation of coarse buffoonery, 
and that Woodrow Wilson was cynically pictured as a 
dreamy professor bent on political and social experimentation. 

Franklin Roosevelt, therefore, finds himself in a glorious 
companionship with these brave spirits who spurned the 
chariot of futility and negation. 

Why was it essential that the powers of the government 
be exerted in a new way on the daily life of the American 
people? Why was it necessary to forsake all paths, no mat- 
ter where they might lead? 

Because for twelve long years the ancient doctrinaires 
of special privilege had stood at the wheel of our ship of 
state. 

Because the powers of government had been exercised 
to promote the ends of injustice and bring a palsy to the 
efforts of the people exerted on their own behalf. 

Because the streams intended for the unretarded flow 
of the people’s energies were choked, and we found it neces- 
sary here and there to cut a new and straighter channel, in- 
stead of trying to clean out old and crooked channels. 

I find no relish in picking or pointing at ancient wounds. 
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But in order to assess the wisdom of the remedies we have 
administered, let us diagnose the ailments from which we 
suffered. 

They are of such recent existence that I do not deem 
it necessary to mention them, except in outline. But my dis- 
tinguished friend the Senator from Oregon, who was the 
temporary chairman of the Republican convention at Cleve- 
land, forgot to mention them and therefore I must do so. 

And I find it necessary also because some of those who 
suffered and have been cured are now the most arrogant in 
their antagonism to the process which brought them through 
the crisis. Some of those whom we rescued from drowning 
now complain because in lifting them out of the waters we 
pulled their hair. 

When the present administration assumed office on 
March 4, 1933, all classes of society bore the marks of such 
a combination of maladies that it is impossible to chronicle 
them in detail. These maladies were not local, they were 
not set off by metes and bounds. They were not walled in 
by territorial barriers, not quarantined by yellow flags nailed 
to.a tree. 

They were maladies which took root deeply in the whole 
body of our industrial and social and economic fabric and 
therefore were chronic. 

They had been fostered by neglect, magnified by political 
folly, aggravated by venality and perpetuated by the frantic 
effort to cure them by their causes. 

No nation can prosper long or truly which finds no out- 
let for the surplus products of its genius or its labor. 

But in four years, yea, four long years, under the guid- 
ance of the man who was applauded but not nominated at 
Cleveland, we saw our trade with foreign nations decline 
from more than $10,000,000,000 to a little more than 
$3,000,000,000 a year. 

This decline in our foreign trade set the feet of more 
than three million people upon the streets and turned their 
faces toward the breadline in every industrial center in the 
nation. For ten long years the condition of agriculture had 
steadily declined in spite of the hectic flush of prosperity 
found in other portions of the economic body. 

Each recurring season saw the farmer compelled to ac- 
cept for his products less than it cost to produce, saw one- 
half of the American farms mortgaged and one-fifth of these 
in immediate danger of foreclosure. The farmer was losing 
not only his home, his toil, the rewards of his efforts; he was 
losing faith in the ability or willingness of organized society 
through its only agency—government—to give him the same 
kind of break it had for generations given others in the 
United States. 

In the realm of finance there was chaos, in the United 
States of America, greater than had ever existed before, in 
this or any other nation. 

In the four years 1928 to 1932, more banks had closed 
in failure in this nation than had ever closed before and more 
than every other nation in all the world. Industrial produc- 
tion had declined, industrial employment thus declined, the 
wheels of industry were silent and smokeless stacks lifted 
their gaunt forms to the heavens like monuments on a de- 
serted battlefield. 

Led on by the sires of speculative excess and by the false 
signals flashed from the doors of the Treasury and the Execu- 
tive Mansion, the American people found themselves stunned 


by the falling débris of worthless securities which had been 
foisted upon them by those who decided to exploit them by 
unworthy efforts and investments. 

Sweatshops, long hours, low wages, unwholesome con- 
ditions and the physical and mental degradation of children 
remained the crowning infamy of portions of American in- 
dustry. 

Unemployment rolls never before contemplated by all 
the accumulated pessimism of the century found between fif- 
teen and sixteen millions of workers in idleness in the United 
States. 

Down went every economic index, while the savings of 
lifetimes ran slowly out like sand in a weary hour-glass, and 
every month new thousands left the security of work to 
join those who were still tramping the streets of unemploy- 
ment. 

Down we were hurled for three long years, while con- 
fidence, like a prodigal, went into a far country, and the 
courage which had braved these barren shores in the days of 
the Puritan and which had extinguished a continental wil- 
derness began to faint on every hearthstone. 

“Three long years” of Republican superiority found 
local charity and relief everywhere collapsing. Millions of 
our people were hungry, without shelter, and uncounted 
numbers of them found sleep only on the roadside or upon 
park benches, from which they crawled with the rising sun 
like dogs from a kennel. 

Upon the crowded street, the soap box agitator lashed 
into fury the lacerated feelings of the souls of disillusioned 
men and women in every part of our nation. In 1929 the 
debauch of Coolidge and Hoover revelry and the twelve 
long years of exploitation were over. The dance at last was 
ended. The gaunt pipers of bankruptcy, starvation and un- 
employment had come to claim their fees. 

One sudden blast of wrath from outraged truth and 
decency and honor and prudence and thrift and common 
sense—and the tinsel tower of false pride, false dreams, false 
promise and false hope collapsed in irretrievable ruin all 
over the nation. 

“Three long years” of normalcy and they had wiped out 
half of the values accumulated in this nation since Christo- 
pher Columbus, and half the total income of the American 
people. 

“Three long years” and 

We did not dare to breathe a prayer, 
Or to give our anguish scope, 
Something was dead in each of us, 
And what was dead was hope. 

Then came Franklin Roosevelt, and he assumed the 
heaviest burden that ever descended on any man since Wash- 
ington knelt in the snow and Lincoln watched the Confed- 
erate flags across the Potomac River. 

As his first act, he also knelt before an altar and 
prayed. As his second, he opened his breast to the raging 
storm and checked it in a day. 

Where, where were his detractors then? They had 
sought refuge in the storm-cellar. They now cry, “The Re- 
public is in peril; the Republic is lost,” and for all of them 
it would have been. 

There is not an American who does not know what 
happened. Faith returned. Confidence revived, national cour- 
age rose like the sun at dawn. Faces that for “three long 
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years” had forgotten how to smile brightened and looked up 
in every part of America, for Americanism had returned to 
America. 

Need I remind you of that stroke of boldness which 
proclaimed the holiday of the banks, or the passage of the 
Emergency Banking Act or the Banking Act of 1935, which 
together restored not only banking but public confidence in 
banking throughout the United States, which removed banks 
from the feverish speculation of the stock market and made 
them banks again for the service of the people, which 
strengthened their foundations and guaranteed their deposits 
and enticed from hiding more than six billion of dollars 
which had sought security in seclusion? 

Need I remind you that the Republicans at the Cleve- 
land convention nominated a man for President who, before 
the American Bankers Association, denounced the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act, which guaranteed the deposits of the 
people throughout the United States, and as Governor of his 
State exerted every ounce of influence at his command to 
prevent the banks of Kansas from joining this great security 
act by the Roosevelt administration? 

What I ask and what the people of the United States 
have the right to know is whether some of those who jour- 
neyed to Washington in the days of distress with a tin cup 
and obtained from the Treasury through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation two and a quarter billions of dollars of 
the people’s money, in order that they might live. That 
same billion now proposed and those who, what I ask, and 
what the American people have the right to know, if the 
Republican party and its candidate for President to stand 
by and endorse these laws or repeal them. 

During the four long years just prior to the Roosevelt 
administration, more than 7,000 banks went out of business 
and total deposits in the United States decreased by more 
than $15,000,000,000. Ask the 8,000,000 depositors in these 
vanished banks whether they desire the repeal of the bank 
deposit guarantee. 

While under Mr. Hoover more than 7,000 banks closed 
their doors permanently in the United States, only 264 State 
and national banks have closed during the administration of 
Roosevelt, and only eighteen national banks, and from Jan. 
1, 1936, until this hour not a single national bank in the 
United States has closed its doors. 

Need I here recount the efforts of our Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull to pry ajar the gates of international 
trade and start again the movement of commerce and good 
will in the trade of the world. 

Through the trade agreements authorized by Congress 
and consummated under that authority, our foreign trade 
has increased from 27 per cent of normal to 56 per cent of 
normal. It has increased from $2,900,000,000 in 1932 to 
$4,300,000,000 in 1935. 

But in spite of this, we witnessed in the recent Repub- 
lican convention in Cleveland a bitter denunciation of the 
power given to the President and exercised by him as being 
wicked and unconstitutional, in spite of the fact that from 
1798 to 1935 Congress had granted such authority from time 
to time and in spite of the fact that under two recent Re- 
publican administrations the same authority was conferred 
upon the Republican Presidents and no less than ten trade 
agreements were consummated without the necessary ratifi- 
cation by the Senate of the United States. 


And what do they offer? What do they offer as a sub- 
stitute for this, out of the depths of thrown political and 
intellectual bankruptcy? Nothing more nor less than another 
stroke of commercial apoplexy in the clinic of Smoot and 
Hawley. 

But we are told by the Republican “battalion of death” 
and its illegitimate brother, the American Liberty League, 
that we are laying the hampering hand of government on 
the innocent heads of business and finance. These dismal 
prophets of panic and propaganda will continue to annoy the 
American people with their lamentations from now until 
November. 

I asked them, and I ask you, and I ask the American 
people, what business have we outraged? For twelve years, 
yea, for twelve long years, the leaders of the Republican 
party dwelt in a fool’s paradise and allowed the American 
people to pour billions of dollars into the sink hole of fraudu- 
lent investment securities. 

With bland and callous unconcern they sat smugly 
through the carnival until the mask was torn off and the 
public saw the putrid pestilence of financial debauchery 
which had blown into their nostrils an alien odor; and the 
result was the passage of the Security and Exchange Acts for 
the protection of the American people from fraud. 

They sat in the folds of luxurious upholstery while a 
giant system of holding companies was built one upon another 
in the public utility field, wringing exorbitant profits from 
investors, operating companies and consumers. 

But did the leaders of the Old or the New Guards in 
Republicanism lash their faces into scarlet or their hearts into 
indignation over the spoilation of innocent people for the love 
of the American public. 

Among all the tethered and muzzled spokesmen of the 
doctrine of laissez faire no warning was uttered, or relief 
proposed; from the lips of none who controlled or were 
chosen by the Cleveland convention came or has come either 
movement or utterance indicating either knowledge of the 
subject or the ability or inclination to deal with it. 

The administration of Franklin Roosevelt found the 
spreading cancer and removed it, and will administer to the 
affected parts the healing processes of honesty from which 
will come a healthier growth and fuller service. 

What I ask, and the American people have a right to 
know, is whether the Republican program, which they have 
announced in their platform and in their nominees’ proposals, 
whether they propose to preserve these protecting laws in the 
interests of the American people, or whether they will divorce 
themselves from whatever interests or allegiances may have 
held them to these interests in years past. 

When we take stock of the nation’s farming interest, 
how may I adequately portray the new hope which has been 
restored, the additional confidence which has been restored 
to the American farmer? 

In 1920, 1924, 1928 and 1932 the hollow and hack- 
neyed program was made by Republican platforms and can- 
didates to restore agriculture to economic equality with in- 
dustry. During the four long years of Mr. Hoover, these 
burdens were piled still higher upon agriculture. 

From 1924 to 1932 the Republican party in its plat- 
forms announced that the agricultural problem was a na- 
tional problem. They had proposed to deal with it as a 
national problem and in their platform of 1932 they not only 
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reiterated their belief in agriculture as a national problem, 
but they specifically promised to the American farmer that 
they would enact such laws for the great American farmer 
as would control the production and reduction in acreage, in 
order that production might balance the demand in America. 

The promises of the Republican party were never carried 
out. But when the Democratic party came into power under 
the present administration they enacted the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, because they fulfilled that promise. 

Under this act, which was not a compulsory act, but a 
voluntary act, an agreement between the farmers of the 
United States and the Government of the United States, the 
prices of farm products were increased, sometimes doubled 
and trebled, and more than $3,000,000,000 was added to the 
annual income of agriculture. 

It was because of this that in every referendum that was 
held by the Department of Agriculture among the farmers 
of the United States, without regard to location or politics, 
the referendum being held on whether the farmers of the 
nation approved the program of the President, the farmers 
voted by a majority ranging from 2 to 1 to 20 to 1 in behalf 
of the program of Secretary Wallace and the President of 
the United States. 

The leaders and spokesmen of the Republican party have 
wept over the slaughter of a few little pigs. Oh, we slaugh- 
tered a few little pigs. They shed tears over these little pigs 
as if they had been tender human infants nestling at the 
breasts of their mothers. They have cried over these little 
pigs as if they had been born, educated and destined for the 
ministry—or for Republican politics. 

My friends, their bitter tears are not shed for the little 
pigs. Their real grief comes from the fact of the slaughter 
of the fat hogs of Republican plunder which they had fed 
on the substance of the American people. 

These Republican leaders are not weeping because we 
plowed under a few rows of cotton. Mr. Hoover started 
that. What they are weeping over is the fact that we have 
plowed under the Republican party. 

The Roosevelt administration has inaugurated a land 
loss program. The Republican platform can do nothing 
more than endorse it. 

The Roosevelt administration has inaugurated soil con- 
servation under an intelligent program. The Republican plat- 
form tardily follows in the rear. Denouncing experimenta- 
tion by the Roosevelt administration, the Republican platform 
for political purposes proposes to extend experimental aid to 
the farmers in developing rotation crops. 

The Republican party which for twelve long years had 
promised relief to the American farmer was repudiated by 
them four years ago and will be repudiated overwhelmingly 
again in November, 1936. 

They reject now controlled production, but offer the 
mirage of a bounty from the Treasury which would ulti- 
mately render impossible the balancing of all budgets and 
the payment of all debts. The whole scheme is put forth to 
deceive the American farmer, which is the only consistent 
policy of the platform written of the Cleveland convention. 

After the years of bitter disappointment and disillusion- 
ment suffered by the farmers of the nation as a result of 
Republican incapacity and duplicity, it is inconceivable that 
they will again be taken in by those who have perpetrated 
the wrongs of the past. 





But the people have been told by their leaders and by 
their associates and allies that the foundation of the na- 
tional credit has been destroyed and that the budget has 
been unbalanced by the Roosevelt administration. 

Who began deficits in the Treasury of the United 
States? Which was the last Republican administration that 
bequeathed to us an accumulated deficit in the Treasury of 
the United States? They do not tell you in their platform 
or in their speeches in Cleveland that was Herbert in 1930 
who brought about an accumulated deficit of more than six 
billions of dollars in the Treasury of the United States. 

They did not tell you that during those accumulating 
deficits and unbalanced budgets there was no Federal relief 
program and no public works program that might account 
for them. They do not tell you that States and counties and 
cities had not thrown their burden of local relief on the door- 
steps of the Federal Government until after the inaugura- 
tion of the present administration. 

Those who seek to play politics and miserable politics 
with the human misery shout that the billions of dollars 
which come from the deficit in the Treasury of the United 
States have been poured out in wasteful, useless expenditures. 
The Works Progress Administration has given employment 
to four million idle men in the United States of America. 

The Public Works Administration under Secretary 
Ickes has given employment to more than 3,500,000 idle men 
in the United States. It has given employment in the con- 
struction of more than 30,000 worthy projects throughout the 
United States of America. 

Shall we measure the economic values, shall we measure 
the employment of more than 7,000,000 idle men, against 
a budget temporarily unbalanced? But the theme song of 
our antagonists in Cleveland is the destruction of the nation’s 
credit and the wrapping of every unborn child in the swad- 
dling clothes of debt. 

I want to talk for a moment about the public debt of 
the United States. When we entered the World War in 
1917 our public debt was $2,000,000,000. When we 
emerged from the World War in 1919 our public debt was 
$26,000,000,000. By 1929, under laws passed by the ad- 
ministration of Woodrow Wilson, our public debt had gone 
down to $17,000,000,000. 

From March, 1929, when Mr. Hoover was inaugur- 
ated, to March 4, 1933, that debt was increased back to 
$21,000,000,000, without the inauguration of a relief pro- 
gram or a public works program anywhere in the United 
States. Hence, during the four long years of Hoover, the 
public debt had gone up more than $4,000,000,000. 

From February 28, 1933, to the present time, our public 
debt has increased from $21,000,000,000 to $31,500,000,- 
000, an increase of $10,500,000,000. But out of the increase 
in public debt we have devoted $8,000,000,000 to public re- 
lief, we have loaned $3,000,000,000 to banks and trust com- 
panies, we have saved the lives of railroads and insurance 
companies and industries, we have given aid to our people 
and made it impossible for a single man, woman or child in 
America to starve. 

We have taken more than 1,500,000 of fine, upstanding 
young men who were coming out of colleges and universities 
and high schools and found themselves on the streets with- 
out work or without hope. We have taken 1,500,000 of 
them and placed them in Conservation Camps to teach the 
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lessons of frugality and service in the economy of American 
manhood. 

And when we deduct from the $10,000,000,000 by 
which we have increased our debt more than $5,000,000,000 
that we have loaned to industry and the banks and railroads 
and insurance companies and industries that will be paid to 
the Treasury of the United States, we have not increased 
the public debt as much as it was increased under the Hoover 
administration of four long years. 

Have we destroyed the credit of our government in 
1932? The bonds of the United States were selling as low 
as 83 cents on the dollar. Today, not a bond on the market 
that represents the obligations of the American people lists 
for less than 104. 

We have increased taxes. So did Hoover. They in- 
creased them on consumers. From 35 per cent to 60 per 
cent, they increased the taxes on consumers in the United 
States. We have increased taxes in order that we may bal- 
ance our budget. Some of those who cry the loudest on 
behalf of a balanced budget cry loudest against the taxes 
that will balance that budget. 

Our taxes have been based not upon consumption, not 
upon the hunger and the want of the American people, but 
upon the ability of the American people to pay those taxes 
into the Treasury of the United States. 

I am not worried about balanced budgets. We shall 
balance the American budget. We shall soon ordain that 
there shall be no discrepancy between income and outgo in 
the Treasury of the United States. But we shall not do it 
at the expense of human life, nor the degradation of the 
spirit or morale of the American people. 

But we are told by the smug and cynical apostles of 
the status quo that the Supreme Court has nullified some of 
the acts of the present administration. While anxious farm- 
ers ponder their fate, laboring men scan the heavens for a 
rainbow of hope, women and children look in vain for the 
preservation of their lives and health, a voice from the grave 
in Palo Alto shouts: ““Thank God for the Supreme Court!” 

I make no attack on the Supreme Court. As an insti- 
tution, I respect it, and I would be both unfair and unjust 
if I were unwilling to accord the judges on the bench the 
right to their views of law and constitutions which I claim 
for myself. 

But there is nothing new in controversies over the Con- 
stitution. They began in convention that framed it. Ten 
amendments were adopted to it by first Congress that met 
under it. 

If in the future amendment should become necessary to 
enable the people to work out their destiny and protect their 
fundamental rights, or to overcome some archaic interpreta- 
tion never intended by its framers, I doubt not that the people 
will face that duty with the same calm intelligence with 
which they faced the same duty in the past. 

But from the exultant voices of the tree-sitters and the 
devotees of the hitching post, you would imagine that the 
Supreme Court had never nullified an act of Congress until 
Franklin D. Roosevelt became the President of the United 
States. 

You would imagine, if you listened to the groans that 
rise from the doleful kneelers at the Republican wailing wall 
that we had set out like some blind Samson to tear down the 
temple of our institutions and destroy everything within it. 


Let us take a look at the record. During the existence 
of this nation Congress has passed 25,000 laws. About sixty- 
seven of those 25,000 have been nullified by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and most of them within the last 
fifty years. 

From 1921 to 1933 twenty-one acts of Congress were 
nullified by the Supreme Court as void and unconstitutional. 
But did any of these decisions strike terror to the hearts of 
the Old Guard and the Old Dealers? Did anybody don 
sackcloth and ashes and pray to heaven to deliver the people 
from the clutches of an unconstitutional and irresponsible 
government? 

But when some three or four outstanding acts of the 
present administration conceived and consummated in behalf 
of labor, of agriculture and the honest conduct of business 
and designed to constitute this as a government of equal 
rights, are cast aside by the rigors of technicality and the ap- 
plication of antiquated economic predilections, we are told 
that we are trying to inject into our government some alien 
influence, some alien concept. 

We have sought to serve the American people under the 
Constitution. We have thought that under its broad and 
generous outlines we might rescue the American people from 
impending disaster. We have sought to treat it as a life- 
giving charter rather than as an object of curiosity on the 
shelf of some museum where men might look at it but never 
use it in behalf of their great problems. 

We shall abide by the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. But when nine eminent men on the 
highest court cannot agree on what the Constitution means, 
is it any wonder that 531 members of the United States 
Congress find difficulty in agreeing about it? 

And when five of these eminent men say the law is un- 
constitutional, that it violates the power of Congress, and 
four of them equally intelligent, and equally alive to com- 
pulsions of modern life, say it does not violate the Consti- 
tution of our country, then we at least are relieved of the ob- 
ligation of underwriting the infallibility of the five whose 
views prevail. 

Is the Supreme Court beyond criticism? May it be 
regarded as too sacred to be disagreed with? Thomas Jef- 
ferson didn’t think so. Andrew Jackson did not think so. 
Abraham Lincoln did not think so. Theodore Roosevelt did 
not think so. 

Speaking to the Colorado Legislature in 1910, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, in discussing two recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court had this to say: 

“If such decisions as these two indicated the court's 
permanent attitude, there would be really a grave cause of 
alarm for such decisions, if consistently followed up, would 
upset the whole system of popular government of the United 
States.” 

Governor Landon and Colonel Knox fall on each other’s 
necks with hallowed reunion because they rode the Bull 
Moose behind Theodore Roosevelt in 1912. But in that 
campaign Theodore Roosevelt not only criticized the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, but advocated their recall by 
a popular vote of the people. 

These judges have decided that under the Constitution 
the Federal Government cannot lift men, women and chil- 
dren out of the degradation of unconscionable hours, wages 
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or working conditions because it invades the rights of the 
States. 

They have decided that the States cannot do it because 
it violates the rights of private property. 

And I presume by a sort of logical procession they will 
conclude that private industry or property cannot do it be- 
cause it violates the law of gravitation. 

What we need in the United States is a new definition 
and a new interpretation of interstate commerce. Every 
article that is grown or mined or fabricated in one State, 
destined for the markets of another by whatever means of 
transportation, is an object of interstate commerce. 

It is in competition with other similar articles originat- 
ing in or destined for every other State in the Union. Com- 
merce, like water, seeks it own level. Like the wind, it 
goeth where it listeth, and you can no more divide this nation 
into forty-eight air-tight and water-tight compartments from 
an economic standpoint, than you can divide the heavens or 
control the winds or the rains. 

Over against the Hosannas of Hoover for the tortured 
interpretation of the Constitution of this nation, I place the 
tortured souls and bodies of men who work and pray, of 
women whose God-given right is not fulfilled in the sweat- 
shop and of children whom we have sought to restore to 
the schoolrooms and the playgrounds of the nation. Some 
day these men, women and children will thank God for 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

But we were told at the Cleveland convention that we 
have taken away the liberties of the American people, that 
we have bound them in chains and that they are fettered and 
bound in dungeons of moral and economic slavery. 

What is this fredom which we have taken from the 
American people? What is this liberty that we have slain 
in the United States of America? Is it the freedom of work- 
ers to free collective bargaining? Is it the freedom of the 
farmers? Is it the freedom of women and children? Is it 
the freedom of bank depositors from the fear of loss of their 
savings? Is it the freedom of home owners to protect and 
preserve their firesides? 

Back of Hoover’s cry for freedom at Cleveland stood 
the immemorial pawn-brokers of the Republican party who 
shout with glee that they have experienced a counterfeit con- 
version. Back of him stood the Republican party’s holding 
company, the American Liberty League, which, if it had 
existed in 1776 as now officered and manned, would have 
been against the Declaration of Independence, the Revolu- 
tionary War and the Constitution of the United Staets 

Back of him in Cleveland stood every interest which 
seeks to coin the flesh and blood of human beings into profits. 
Back of him stood every stock jobber, every monopolist of 
privilege and power, every propagandist for the defunct and 
unconscionable alliance between politics and crooked busi- 
ness. Back of him stood the sinister figure of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, whose twin discoveries constitute the Repub- 
lican ticket nominated at Cleveland. 

Yes, we have destroyed a certain kind of liberty in this 
country, in these United States. We have destroyed the lib- 
erty of a small group to pick the pockets of the American 
people, of organized greed to pervert the agencies of govern- 
ment. We have destroyed the liberty of the great financial 
wizards who have engulfed the nation in a wave of frenzied 
speculation, and we have destroyed the liberty of any pow- 
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erful or selfish group anywhere in this nation to claim that 
the capital of the United States is located anywhere on this 
continent except in the city of Washington. 

My friends, who is it that opposes the progress of 
the New Deal? Not the farmer, not the laboring man, 
not the home owner, not the honest investor, not the chil- 
dren of the nation, not those who desire that their govern- 
ment shall be the agency of all the people. 

But, my friends, we have done more than increase the 
price of agriculture and crops. We have done more than 
relieve unemployment. We have done more than preserve 
the homes of the nation. There are human values beyond 
these figures. The important points is not merely that farm 
prices have increased but that American agriculture has been 
rescued from impending ruin. It is not merely that the con- 
dition of the laboring man has been improved, but more than 
5,000,000 American workingmen, and particularly the la- 
boring men, have been dragged back from the jaws of the 
abyss into which they were about to plunge under the pre- 
vious administration. ‘These values of which I speak are 
normal and spiritual contributions that we have made to 
the life of our people which are beyond computation. 

We talk of the gold standard, the gold content of the 
dollar, and men who do not know the history or the sig- 
nificance of money talk about the gold dollar and the so- 
called return to gold, denying the obvious fact that the Amer- 
ican dollar, with a larger gold reserve today than ever before, 
is as sound a medium of exchange as ever existed in any na- 
tion in all the world. 

But, my friends, I am thinking of these immortal re- 
serves of character which partake of the essence of the heart 
and soul of a nation which have been strengthened and per- 
petuated by what we have been trying to do under the 
Roosevelt Administration. 

I am thinking that while we have preserved homes and 
acres and railroads and banks and insurance companies and 
factories and all the tangible and corporal symtols of the 
people’s wealth, we have also preserved the intangible and im- 
measurable values that take form in the realms of pride and 
service and honor. We have preserved and stimulated respect 
for law and the rights of the average man. We have in- 
creased the loyalty of the people to the government. 

We have restored the faith from which must spring the 
defenders of the flag and the Constitution. 

We have cultivated a study of the science of govern- 
ment and its truest functions among millions of men and 
women to whom government was something apart. 

We have renewed and reinforced the belief that after 
all government and trusted leaders may hear and heed the 
cry of the humblest worshippers at the shrine of equality. 

We have revitalized the answer to the question which 
has rung through all the ages “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 

We have sought to confound the cynics who despise the 
laws under which their Master lived and died. 

We have under the leadership of a man of rare courage 
endeavored not to tear down, but have endeavored to bring 
about a reward for honest toil and establish a fairer, juster 
order that will give to every man, woman and child in this 
republic the right to stand erect in pride and self-respect, to 
see the stars on high and share the glory of the sun. 

We meet in Philadelphia, in the shadow of Independence 
Hall, in this City of Brotherly Love, in this State of the 
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Union where eight score years ago Thomas Jefferson gave to 
the world an unfamiliar creed of human freedom. It was 
here that he became the spokesman of the drawers of water 
and the hewers of wood. It was here that the foundations 
of our faith were laid. 

With such a leadership, in such a cause, with such a 
record, that we accept the challenge and hasten our feet to 
the field of conflict. 

May I, in conclusion, give you this quotation: 

“No greater thing could come to our land today than 


a revival of the spirit of religion—a revival that would sweep 
through the homes of the nation and stir the hearts of men 
and women of all faiths to a realization of their belief in 
God, and their dedication to His will for themselves and for 
their world. I doubt if there is any problem, social, political 
or economic, that would not melt before the fire of such a 
spiritual awakening.” 

The American people are not afraid to follow, they will 
follow, the man who spoke these words, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 


The Rebirth of the Republican Party 


By JOHN D. M. HAMILTON, Republican National Chairman 
New York City, June 22, 1936 


Ten days ago, as I am sure you have heard, 

something happened in Cleveland. The Republican 

party in convention assembled actually failed to approve the 

record of the present Federal administration and neglected 

to urge the re-election of Mr. Roosevelt himself. Such ac- 

tion, of course amounted to a repudiation of the political 

prophecies of Mr. Farley and that gentleman has indicated 

the Republican delegates will live to regret their impertinent 
action. 

I, myself, would not be so optimistic over the results of 
the coming campaign if I could take my old friend “three- 
way” Jim Farley seriously, but 1 have not been able to do 
that since the Summer of 1934, when he spoke at Salt Lake 
City and said: “We are having the most economical Federal 
administration you have had for years.” 

That evidenced his splendid sense of humor, which he 
has apparently retained in spite of what he has had to deal 
with, for he recently spoke of Governor Landon’s candidacy 
as “an experiment.” Now, it is difficult to conceive how any 
one could have been in Washington for the last three and 
one-half years and speak seriously about experiments. We 
shall just pass it over as another of Jim’s jolly jests, but, if 
it was not said in the spirit of fun, then I must caution Jim 
to look over Charlie Michelson’s speeches more carefully in 
the future because I am afraid Charlie may have slipped 
him another “typical prairie State” phrase and Jim can’t 
stand many more of those. 

Seriously, however, no one who attended that conven- 
tion or who followed its proceedings over the air or in the 
press can find it possible to agree with Mr. Farley. On the 
contrary, they will daily become more convinced that the deci- 
sions reached by the delegates at Cleveland reflected their 
deep sense of obligation to both their party and their country. 
All through that historic meeting there was evidenced a note 
ot high purpose and resolve. Personal ambitions were sub- 
ordinated to motives of true patriotism, and faction disap- 
peared. 

Individual preferences were discarded and sectional dif- 
ferences were harmonized. In defiance of the defeatist doc- 
trines which have been spread throughout this nation for the 
last three and one-half years, the representatives of the Re- 
publican party proved that the American people are still fully 
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capable of governing themselves. The reaction of the country 
has shown that the people appreciate the worth of that 
achievement. The spirit of the platform and the spirit in 
which the candidates were nominated has appealed, as it was 
hoped it would, to all citizens without regard to party lines. 
From headlines in the press, from comment over the air, from 
conversation in every home and on every street corner comes 
the proof that the Republican party has won the confidence 
of the nation and has been accepted as the political vehicle 
by which, in accordance with the orderly process of demo- 
cratic election, we may hope to restore the normal activities 
of our citizens and the American character of our govern- 
ment. 

Perhaps I should not say the Republican party has been 
accepted, but rather created or re-created for that purpose. 
For in its adoption of the measures and in its choice of men 
the Cleveland convention reflected the will of one great group 
and of that group alone—the rank and file of the people of 
this country. According to the cynics, no political meeting 
in our history has ever been free from the domination of self- 
appointed leaders and self-styled bosses. If that be true, 
political history must be rewritten from the ninth day of 
June, 1936. But at the same time those who recount the his- 
tory of this nation will note that no political meeting was 
ever so completely ruled by any boss as the Cleveland con- 
vention was ruled by the force of public opinion. Therefore, 
it is not surprising that the public has applauded its actions, 
for those actions were dictated by the public. 

What is the nature of the measures and what is the 
character of the men whose choice was so dictated? Of the 
measures contained in the platform to which the party is 
pledged, I would say that they stress above all else the neces- 
sity of maintaining equality of opportunity in the face of 
threats by public power, by private greed or by artificial 
handicaps arising in a complex civilization. In the first para- 
graph is the key to the entire platform: 

“The welfare of American men and women and the 
future of our youth are at stake. We dedicate ourselves to 
the preservation of their political liberty, their individual op- 
portunity, and their character as free citizens which today, 
for the first time, are threatened by government itself.” 

The next important emphasis, as I see it, is upon the 
self-confidence of the people. Against a philosophy which 
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holds that all of us have no hope except to become the ward 
of an all-powerful government, the platform in its conclusion 
dares to counter with this assertion: 

“We affirm our unalterable conviction that in the future 
as in the past the fate of the nation will depend not so much 
on the wisdom and power of government, as on the character 
and the virtue, self-reliance, industry and thrift of the people 
and on their willingness to meet the responsibilities essential 
to the preservation of a free system.” 

This is not language designed to catch votes. It is not 
in the demagogic tradition. Instead, it is the expression of 
the deep conviction of a people weary of being belittled and 
discouraged and determined to reassert their rights and char- 
acter as individuals. 

Specific planks dealing with the separate phases of the 
nation’s life reflect the convictions of the introduction and of 
the conclusion. But in these planks also there is a hearten- 
ing realism and an insistence that government and leaders 
in government be honest and competent. It is honest and it is 
forthright to state that the only permanent solution of the 
problem of unemployment is the absorption of the unem- 
ployed through the normal demands of industry and agricul- 
ture. 

The Roosevelt administration has not chosen to be so 
honest. Indeed, the greatest indictment that can be levied 
against Mr. Roosevelt is that he has allowed millions of men 
and women who wanted work to continue to subsist just 
above the starvation line while he pursued pet and peculiar 
policies of his own which every reliable employer in industry 
and honest leader of agriculture continued to assure him pre- 
vented any possible increase in available jobs. A correction 
of this obstinate and inhumane policy is one of the first essen- 
tials of recovery and the greatest duty we owe the unem- 
ployed. To the fulfillment of that duty and a realistic solu- 
tion of that problem the party stands pledged. In the mean- 
while, it will correct another injustice and another inequality 
—the injustice and inequality that arise from the present 
methods of administering relief without regard to local con- 
ditions and without encouragement for those who are sin- 
cerely trying to become self-supporting. 

Realistically, also, the party approaches the problems cre- 
ated by the incompetence and incoherence so evident in gov- 
ernment under the present administration. It is pledged to 
a restoration of the merit system that government officials 
may again be chosen on the basis of their ability to serve the 
public instead of in accordance with their ability to deliver 
votes. It is pledged to the maintenance of a currency with 
a value based on something more substantial than executive 
whim. It is pledged to a reduction of expenditures and to 
a balanced budget. 

What do these pledges mean to the men and women of 
this country? Are they the mere generalities of politics? Is 
the Federal Government so far removed from everyday 
people and everyday life that it matters little to most of us 
whether or not the budget is balanced, whether public serv- 
ants are competent or incompetent, whether the currency is 
stable or unstable? 

Throughout his administration, Mr. Roosevelt has 
counted on the fact that there seems to be no direct connec- 
tion between the life of the individual citizen and the gov- 
ernmental policies he has pursued. He has relied upon occa- 
sional gestures and phrases of good-will to direct attention 









away from the practical results of his impractical actions. 

He has suggested that a balanced budget is desired only 
by the rich and that the cost of government never strikes the 
ordinary man. 

We sense today real dismay in Washington at the idea 
that these methods of insincerity are being seen through. The 
Republican platform comes as the result of a steadily widen- 
ing appreciation of the close and direct connection between 
the policies of government and even the humblest citizen. 
The restoration of honesty, frugality and confidence in the 
government does not mean merely the remodeling of a ma- 
chine. It means assurance to the business man, both large 
and small, that he can plan his business ventures with some 
confidence. It means that the farmer can spend more time 
farming and less time studying regulations and filling out 
questionnaires. It means that the parents of a family can 
have some hope that their children will pursue a normal life 
without the need of satisfying political requirements and gov- 
ernmental regulations at every turn. It means that young 
men and young women can again look forward to setting up 
their own households without fear that inflation or taxation 
will wreck their lives before they have really started them. 

There is one other evidence of a realistic and honest ap- 
proach in this platform to which I would call your attention. 
I refer to that portion that deals with old-age pensions. The 
Roosevelt administration has promised these under a machin- 
ery which is unworkable and which is delusive. In addition, 
his plan discriminates between groups in a manner totally 
alien to the people of this country. ‘The Republican platform 
corrects this discrimination, discards the impossible machin- 
ery, and frankly shows the connection between the benefits 
and the taxes that must support those benefits. While the 
Roosevelt plan seeks to create votes, the Republican plan 
seeks to create security. 

I have thus briefly called your attention to the platform 
as the basic document of the campaign which we are about 
to enter, for I believe the spirit of that document will call 
forth the allegiance of a vast majority of our citizens and 
will, when put into effect by a Republican administration, re- 
store to all of us that confidence in our government and in 
our future which the Roosevelt administration through three 
and one-half years has virtually destroyed. 

The spirit of the platform reflects the spirit of the 
candidate. In placing Governor Landon’s name before the 
convention, I referred to the principle for which he stood 
and the policies which he favored. My summary in that 
regard was based on his public utterances and frequently on 
direct quotation of his own words. If you will review his 
speeches and the planks of the party platform, you will find 
that he had full justification for accepting the pledge in that 
platform. 

The emphasis on equality, the insistence on competent 
administration, the realization of the direct connection be- 
tween the policies of government and the life of every citi- 
zen reflect Governor Landon’s conception of what govern- 
ment should be. Governor Landon was interested primarily 
in what the party was to stand for. He believed that that 
stand should be definite and easily understood. He was 
more concerned with honor, and his fearless telegram to the 
convention was proof enough that he was unwilling to leave 
any doubt in the mind of either the party or .the country 
as to what his convictions were and what his attitude might 
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be on any major question. His message was unprecedented 
for a national convention, but such action was not unprece- 
dented for Governor Landon. ‘Those who had known his 
record for many years, and those who, during the last few 
months, have, for the first time, had the opportunity to 
measure his stature as a statesman and as a citizen were 
fully aware that his honesty and courage were of that rare 
quality which could meet the tests of these demanding times. 

Of the same courage is our candidate for the office of 
Vice President. While the New Deal still rode high in 
power and in presumption, Colonel Frank Knox, a private 
citizen without the aid of public office to give him popular 
prestige but with an abiding faith in the intelligence of the 
American people, dared to attack the philosophy and the 
fallacies of the Roosevelt administration. Like Governor 
Landon he sought to satisfy no private ambition and the 
proof of his spirit was shown beyond question by his action 
in Cleveland. Like Governor Landon he avoided personal 
abuse and refused to create factionalism and it is satisfying 
that these two men who, more than any other, are responsi- 
ble for creating unity within the party, should both have 
been unanimously chosen to be its standard bearers. 

Confident of our honesty of purpose and of the courage 
of our leaders, we shall not hesitate in the course of the 
campaign to point out some fallacies and failures of the 
Roosevelt administration. For a nation bowed down in 
debt, floundering in social uncertainty and industrial lethargy 
is entitled to know the truth. 

We shall bring to the attention of our people, Mr. 
Roosevelt’s statement that “the merit system has been and 
will continue to be extended during my administration,” and 
at the same time the fact that the percentage of government 
employes under the civil service is the lowest in twenty-five 
vears. This will be done not for the purpose of making 
political capital out of the fact he has broken his pledge 
in this regard, but that the nation may be advised of the 
threat which his administration holds to the merit system 
in government. 

Of the seriousness of this threat you in New York have 
recently seen a striking example. Overriding the protest of 
leaders of the bar, and with that indifference to public opin- 
ion which has characterized both his appointments and his 
dismissals of public officials, Mr. Roosevelt sent to the Sen- 
ate nominations of three men as Federal judges. The quali- 
fications for the bench of two of these men were not, 
as I am told, outstanding. The comment on these nomina- 
tions appearing in The World Telegram, a Scripps-Howard 
newspaper, would seem a sufficient characterization of this 
action of Mr. Roosevelt's. I quote from The World Tele- 
gram editorial: 

“It is one thing for Mr. Farley to make a spoilsman’s 
happy hunting ground of the Postal Department. It is a 
much more serious matter for the President to square per- 
sonal political obligations by saddling the Federal bench with 
unknowns whose only claim to recognition is that they fit 
the striped trousers and frock coat of a ‘best man’ or the 
work harness of a political wheelhorse.” 

We shall note Mr. Roosevelt’s words uttered on Sept. 
14, 1932, in my home city of Topeka, when he said that 
his “farm plan must not be coercive” and also the fact that 
under the Potato Control Act of 1935, the Kerr Tobacco 
Act and the Bankhead Cotton Act taxes, fines and even pris- 


ons were provided for those who dared to produce in excess 
of the crops allotted by some agent in Washington. We 
shall do this not in deprecation of an honest attempt to as- 
sist the producers, but because the farmers of this country 
are entitled to governmental assistance without the infliction 
of coercive penalties laid upon them in violation of their 
rights as American citizens. 

We shall recall his words at the time he accepted his 
responsibility as nominee of the Democratic party in 1932 


that “for three long years I have been going up and down 


this country preaching that government costs too much,” and, 
at the same time, reveal that the cost of this same government 
had gone up from substantially $5,000,000,000 a year in 
1932 to $10,000,000,000 in 1936. We will do this not as 
one of a hundred examples of loose words but because we 
know that such wanton flagrancy in expenditures must ulti- 
mately threaten our national credit and, in turn, the very 
substance of every charitable, educational and financial insti- 
tution holding the bonds of the government, and, in addition, 
forecasts unbearable taxes to every citizen and to future gen- 
erations. 

We shall agree with Mr. Roosevelt when he said at 
Pittsburgh on Oct. 19, 1932: 

“Our people and our business cannot carry its excessive 
burden of taxation.” 
and, at the same time, we shall protest the fact that the 
Federal taxes collected in 1933 were $1,855,000,000, and in 
1936 were in excess of $4,000,000,000—an increase during 
his administration of more than 100 per cent. And we shall 
make this protest not because the tax has been taken from 
those who could afford to pay, but because under the esti- 
mate made by his own Treasury Department, 61.3 per cent 
of the Federal revenues are made up from taxes based on 


consumption and are, thus a burden on that great mass of the 


people of whom he pretends to be so solicitous. 

We shall recount the fact that in July, 1933, there 
were 3,900,000 individuals and families on relief and that in 
July, 1936, after the expenditure of billions of dollars, there 
were still 5,300,000 of these unfortunates. 

We shall do this with an honest intent to aid and as- 
sist those who have been deprived of the right to gainful 
employment because industry has stood still before an uncer- 
tain, vacillating and harassing policy and because a large 
part of the money appropriated for relief has either been 
wasted through incompetence in administration, or, even 
worse, poured down the rat-hole of political corruption. 

We shall recount these matters and a thousand more 
similar in character in order that the people of this nation 
for the first time in three and one-half years, free from the 
poison pen of the paid propagandists, may exercise their suf- 
frage with the truth spread before them. 

We shall not be content with half-hearted action—we 
shall not be satisfied with a mere political organization, for 
the story to be told must be carried into every home—into 
every factory—into every town and hamlet of the land. We 
will not have great funds at our command; we will not 
have the assistance of a horde of political hirelings fighting 
to save their jobs, but we will have the aid of unselfish thou- 
sands eager and anxious to carry the message, and through 
their courage and spirit we shall hold the last lines of rep- 
resentative government and preserve the future of America. 


In the words of Governor Landon, spoken at Topeka, 
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“The line of demarcation between fealty to party and loyalty 
to country is something for each citizen to determine for 
himself.” At least five distinguished and determined citi- 
zens led by a man who has rendered distinguished service 
to your city and your State, apparently have made the choice 
between party and country, as millions of others will do be- 
fore the general election in November, and tonight we honor 
them for the high ideals that have prompted this action on 
their party.” 

As our party in 1860 was committed to a program of 
human liberty, so are we now committed to a platform and 


have chosen candidates seeking in all honesty to take effective 
steps toward spiritual contentment and material satisfaction. 
The Republican convention held the omen of victory. 
Not of the party only, but of certain values which we cannot 
lose and certain principles by which we must abide if this na- 
tion is to continue to hold fast in a confused and frightened 
world to the doctrine of political liberty and individual op- 
portunity, which have been proved to be the essential guar- 
antees of a free life and a full life for the great body of men 
and women who wish to work and live without fear or 
favor as responsible citizens of a self-governing nation. 


A Third Party 


By FATHER CHARLES E. COUGHLIN, Founder of the National Union for Social Justice 
Over WABC, June 19, 1936 


that these broadcasting facilities have been extended 
to me by the Columbia Broadcasting System? 

It is my purpose to engage your attention as I discuss, 
first, why I do not find it morally possible to support either 
the Republicans and their platform or the Democrats and 
their promises. Second, I shall make plain where the Na- 
tional Union for Social Justice, including myself, will stand 
in relation to the forthcoming elections in November of this 
year. 

To clarify both of these answers permit me to preface 
my remarks with a statement of economic fact which neces- 
sitated the establishment of a change in our progressive civili- 
zation. 

In the Autumn of 1932 it was my privilege to address 
the American people on the causes of the so-called depression 
and upon the obvious remedies required to bring about a 
permanent recovery. 

Those were days which witnessed a complete break- 
down of the financial system under which our Western civili- 
zation had been developed. It was also evident that under 
this financial system there resulted a concentration of wealth 
and a multiplication of impoverished families. Unjust wages 
and unreasonable idleness were universally recognized as con- 
tradictions in an age of plenty. To my mind it was incon- 
ceivable that irrational and needless want should exist in an 
age of plenty. 

Were there not plenty of raw materials in America? 
Were not our citizens and our countrysides inhabited by 
plenty of skilled inventors, engineers, executives, workmen 
and farmers? At no time in the history of civilization was 
it possible for man to produce such an abundant supply, 
thanks to the benedictions of mass production machinery. 
At no time within the last two centuries was there such a 
demand on the part of our population for the thousands of 
good things capable of being produced in our fields and in 
our factories. 

What was the basic cause which closed factories, which 
created idleness, which permitted weeds to overrun our 
golden fields and plowshares to rust? There was and is but 
one answer. Some call it lack of purchasing power. Others, 
viewing the problem in a more philosophic light, recognize 
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that the financial system which was able to function in an 
age of scarcity was totally inadequate to operate successfully 
in an age of plenty. 

Let me explain this statement briefly: Before the nine- 
teenth century the ox-cart, the spade and the crude instru- 
ments of production were handicaps to the rapid creation of 
real wealth. 

By 1932 a new era of production had come into full 
bloom. It was represented by the motor car, the tractor and 
the power lathe, which enabled the laborer to produce wealth 
ten times more rapidly than was possible for his ancestors. 
Within the short expanse of 150 years the problem of pro- 
duction had been solved, due to the ingenuity of men like 
Arkwright and his loom, Fulton and his steam engine, and 
Edison and his dynamo. ‘These and a thousand other bene- 
factors of mankind made it possible for the teeming millions 
of people throughout the world to transfer speedily the raw 
materials into the thousand necessities and conveniences which 
fall under the common name of wealth. 

Thus, with the advent of our scientific era, with its far- 
flung fields, its spacious factories, its humming motors its 
thundering locomotives, its highly trained mechanics, it is in- 
conceivable how such a thing as a so-called depression should 
blight the lives’ of an entire nation when there was a pleni- 
tude of everything surrounding us, only to be withheld from 
us because the so-called leaders of high finance persisted in 
clinging to an outworn theory of privately issued money, the 
medium through which wealth is distributed. 

I challenged this private control and creation of money 
because it was alien to our Constitution, which says “Con- 
gress shall have the right to coin and regulate the value of 
money.” I challenged this system of permitting a small 
group of private citizens to create money and credit out of 
nothing, to issue it into circulation through loans and to de- 
mand that borrowers repay them with money which repre- 
sented real goods, real labor and real service. I advocated 
that it be replaced by the American system—namely, that 
the creation and control of money and credit are the rights 
of the people through their democratic government. 

Has this American system of money creation and con- 
trol been our practice? 

Unfortunately, no. Our governments, through a policy 
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of perversion and subterfuge, established, step by step, the 
Federal Reserve Banking System. Power was given to a 
handful of our fellow-citizens to create and control more 
than 90 per cent of all our money mostly by a mere stroke 
of the fountain pen; to issue it into circulation as real legal 
tender; and to exact of the hundred and twenty-five million 
citizens the obligation of paying it back with interest, not 
through a stroke of the fountain pen but through arduous 
hours of toil, of sweat and of heartaches. Before the year 
1932 very few persons fully realized the existence of this 
financial bondage. 

Millions of citizens began asking the obvious questions: 
“Why should the farmer be forced to follow his plow at a 
loss?” “Why should the citizens—at least 90 per cent of 
them—be imprisoned behind the cruel bars of want when, 
within their grasp, there are plenty of shoes, of clothing, of 
motor cars, of refrigerators, to which they are entitled?” 

As a result of these and similar questions, my friends, 
an intellectual revolution was generated in America. The 
inoral problems of foods, of clothing, of shelter demanded a 
solution. ‘The solution in democratic America must come 
from democratic legislation under the leadership of a sym- 
pathetic President who will initiate, in part, legislation and 
append his signature to just laws. 

At last, when the most brilliant minds amongst the in- 
dustrialists, bankers and their kept politicians had failed to 
solve the cause of the needless depression, there appeared upon 
the scene of our national life a new champion of the people, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt! He spoke golden words of hope. 
He intimated to the American people that the system of per- 
mitting a group of private citizens to create money, then to 
issue it to the government as if it were real money, then to 
exact payment from the entire nation through a system of 
taxation earned by real labor and service, was immoral. 
With the whip of his scorn he castigated these usurers who 
exploited the poor. With his eloquent tongue he lashed their 
financial system which devoured the homes of widows and 
orphans. 

No man in modern times received such plaudits from 
the poor as did Franklin Roosevelt when he promised to drive 
the money changers from the temple—the money changers 
who had clipped the coins of wages, who had manufactured 
spurious money and who had brought proud America to her 
knees. 

March 4, 1933! I shall never forget the inaugural ad- 
dress, which seemed to re-echo the very words employed by 
Christ Himself as He actually drove the money changers 
from the temple. 

The thrill that was mine was yours. Through dim 
clouds of the depression this man Roosevelt was, as it were, 
a new savior of his people! 

Oh, just a little longer shall there be needless poverty ! 
Just another vear shall there be naked backs! Just another 
moment shall there be dark thoughts of revolution! Never 
again will the chains of economic poverty bite into the hearts 
of simple folks, as they did in the past days of the Old Deal! 

Such were our hopes in the springtime of 1933. 

My friends, what have we witnessed as the finger of 
time turned the pages of the calendar? Nineteen hundred 
and thirty-three and the National Recovery Act which multi- 
plied profits for the monopolists; 1934 and the AAA which 
raised the price of foodstuffs by throwing back God's best 


gifts into His face; 1935 and the Banking Act which re- 
warded the exploiters of the poor, the Federal Reserve bank- 
ers and their associates, by handing over to them the temple 
from which they were to have been cast! 

In 1936, when our disillusionment is complete, we pause 
to take inventory of our predicament. You citizens have 
shackled about your limbs a tax bill of $35,000,000,000, most 
of which, I repeat, was created by a flourish of a fountain 
pen. Your erstwhile savior, whose golden promises ring upon 
the counter of performance with the cheapness of tin, bar- 
gained with the money changers that, with seventy billion 
laboring hours in the ditch, or in the factory, or behind the 
plow, you and your children shall repay the debt which was 
created with a drop of ink in less than ten seconds. 

Is that driving the money changers out of the temple? 

Every crumb you eat, every stitch of clothing you wear, 
every menial purchase which you make is weighted down 
with an unseen tax as you work and slave for the debt mer- 
chants of America. But the $55,000,000,000 of debt bonds, 
held mostly by the debt merchants and the well circumstanced 
of this country, have been ably safeguarded from taxation by 
this peerless leader who sham battles his way along the ave- 
nue of popularity with his smile for the poor and his blind- 
ness for their plight. Is that driving the money changers 
from the temple? 

You laborers of America who work no more than an 
average of 200 days a year at $5 a day are forced to con- 
tribute at least fifty days of your labor—to steal it from your 
wives and your children, to deprive them of the conveniences 
and the luxuries advertised in every paper and magazine— 
as tribute for the benefit of the sacrosanct bondholders. 

Is that driving the money changers from the temple? 

You farmers of America, of whom 3,000 every week are 
driven over the hill to the poorhouse through the ruthless 
confiscation which is still protected under the guise of friend- 
ship, are forced to bear the burden of $8,000,000,000 of 
mortgage debt on farms at 6 per cent—farms which have de- 
preciated 50 per cent during these last five years, farms which 
cannot be operated at a profit except temporarily through the 
immoral Tugwellism of destruction. 

Is that driving the money changers from the temple, or 
is it driving Americans from their homes? 

For God’s command of “increase and multiply,” spoken 
to our first parents, the satanic principles of “decrease and 
devastate” has been substituted. 

It is not pleasant for me who coined the phrase “Roose- 
velt or ruin”—a phrase fashioned upon promises—to voice 
such passionate words. But I am constrained to admit that 
“Roosevelt and ruin” is the order of the day because the 
money changers have not been driven from the temple. 

My friends, I come before you tonight not to ask you 
to return to the Landons, to the Hoovers, to the Old Deal 
exploiters who honestly defended the dishonest system of gold 
standardism and rugged individualism. Their sun has set 
never to rise again. 

America has turned its back definitely upon the plati- 
tudinous platforms of “ragged individualism.” Who at 


Cleveland dared call into question the plutocratic privilege 
enjoyed by the Federal Reserve bankers? Who among these 
moribund New Deal critics dared campaign for an annual, 
decent wage for the laborer and production at a profit for 


Alas! These Punch and Judy Republicans, 


the farmer? 
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whose actions and words were dominated by the ventrilo- 
quists of Wall Street, are so blind that they do not recognize, 
even in this perilous hour, that their gold basis and their 
private coinage of money have bred more radicals than did 
Karl Marx or Lenin. To their system or ox-cart financial- 
ism we must never return! 

Review the Landon platform with its proposal to re- 
vive the gold standard which succeeded in prostrating civili- 
zation. Hypocritically, it proposes the restoration to Con- 
gress of the right to coin and regulate money now held by 
the President. 

Pause to consider the colossal fraud that this insincere 
wording attempts to perpetrate upon the people of his coun- 
y: “Restore to Congress the power of coining and regulat- 
ing money by repealing the laws relative to such now held 
by the President!” 

Why, every intelligent person must recognize that our 
objective is to restore to Congress its constitutional power 
to coin and regulate money, now held not by the President, 
not by the Secretary of the Treasury, but by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, a privately owned corporation. 

On the other hand, the Democratic platform is discred- 
ited before it is published. Was there not a 1932 platform? 
By Mr. Roosevelt and its colleagues was it not regarded as 
a solemn pledge to the people? Certainly it was! And where 
is it today? Under the direction of Rexford Tugwell, the 
power and the brains behind the White House throne, it 
was plowed under like the cotton, slaughtered like the pigs. 

What credence, therefore, can prudent citizens place in 
the poetic pledges to be pronounced at Philadelphia by the 
Democrats? 

In the history of American literature it will take its 
place alongside Eugene O’Neill’s “Strange Interlude.” Its 
offstage remarks in 1936 are supposed to remain unheard by 
the American public. But, judging by the previous platform, 
we know that while security for the aged will be advocated 
aloud, prosperity for the poor-house will be the whispered 
order. 

Therefore, the veracity of the future upstage pledges 
must be judged by the echoings of the golden voice of a lost 
leader. 

Said he, when the flag of hope was proudly unfurled on 
March 4, 1933: “Plenty is at our doorsteps, but the gener- 
ous use of it languished in the very sight of the supply. .. . 
Primarily, this is because the rulers of the exchange of man- 
kind’s goods have failed through their own stubbornness and 
their own incompetence—have admitted their failure and 
abdicated. Practices of the unscrupulous money changers 
stand indicted in the court of public opinion, rejected by the 
hearts and minds of men. 

“True, they have tried, but their efforts have been cast 
in the pattern of an outworn tradition. Faced by failure of 
credit, they have proposed only the lending of more money.” 

These words, my friends, are not mine. These are the 
caustic, devastating words uttered by Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt on March 4, 1933, condemning Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in November of 1936. 

Alas! The temple still remains the private property of 
the money changers. The golden key has been handed over 
to them for safekeeping—the key which now is fashioned 
in the shape of a double cross. 

Oh, would that another Milton could write the story 


of “Paradise Lost” to the people. Would that the blind 
bard could reconstruct the theme of “Paradise Regained” by 
the bankers! 

Neither Old Dealer nor New Dealer, it appears, has 
courage to assail the international bankers, the Federal Re- 
serve bankers. In common, both the leaders of the Republi- 
cans and the Democrats uphold the old money philosophy. 
Today in America there is only one political party—the 
banker’s party. In common, both old parties are deter- 
mined to sham battle their way through this November elec- 
tion with the hope that millions of American citizens will 
be driven into the no-man’s land of financial bondage. 


My friends, there is a way out, a way to freedom! There 
is an escape from the dole standard of Roosevelt, the gold 
standard of Landon. No longer need you be targets in 
no-man’s land” for the financial crossfire of the sham-bat- 
tlers! 

Six hours ago the birth of “the Union party” was of- 
ficially announced to the newspapers of the nation, thereby 
confirming information which hitherto was mine unofficially. 
The new candidate for President, together with his sponsors, 
formally requested my support, as they handed to me his 
platform. I have studied it carefully. I find that it is in 
harmony substantially with the principles of social justice. 

As presented to me, this platform reads as if it were 
born in the hearts of a group of rebels. 

If you think so, you are right in thinking so, because 
this group rebels against the bankers’ bonds, their tax-ex- 
empt bonds, their radicalism and their financial slavery. 

Who is the candidate for President of the Union party? 
He is one who has left his mark for erudition in the halls 
of Yale University and who already has carved for himself 
a niche of fame in the industrial and agricultural temple of 
America. He is a man who has made promises in the past 
and has kept them. He is a battler who has entered into 
fights and has fought them. He is an American and not an 
internationalist, a liberty lover and not a slave trader, who 
will fight for financial freedom as did his prototype, Lincoln, 
who waged war for physical freedom. 


I refer to Congressman William Lemke of North Da- 
kota, who has thrown his “cap” into the Presidential ring at 
the request of thousands of independent friends. Now that 
he has taken the step and has officially asked the National 
Union for its support, we declare him, on the strength of his 
platform and of his splendid record, eligible for indorsation. 


He has chosen as a running mate for the Vice-Presidency 
Thomas Charles O’Brien, eminent former District Attorney 
of Boston, counsel for the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men and firm exponent of social justice. For ten years before 
graduating from Harvard University Mr. O’Brien labored 
as a baggageman. 

Lemke and Yale, Agriculture and Republican! O’Brien 
and Harvard, Labor and Democrat! 

East and West! 

Protestant and Catholic, possessing one program of driv- 
ing the money changers from the temple, of permitting the 
wealth of America to flow freely into every home! 

The National Union still adheres firmly to its policy 
of endorsing and supporting candidates for Congress in any 
political party who have pledged allegiance to our principles. 
To night it does not depart from its policy in endorsing 
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the Union party candidate for President of the United States 
—-a poor man who has worked with his hands against the 
hostile forces of nature and with his soul against the destruc- 
tive forces of private money control. 

God speed William Lemke and his friends as they pro- 

ceed to file in each State! 

. This is a new day for America with its new “Union 
Party.” Lemke has raised a banner of liberty for you to 


follow as you carry it unsullied into the ranks of the money 
changers’ servants now occupying the White House and the 
halls of Congress. 

Behind it will rally agriculture, labor, the disappointed 
Republicans and the outraged Democrats, the independent 
merchant and industrialist and every lover of liberty who 
desires to eradicate the cancerous growths from decadent capi- 
talism and avoid the treacherous pitfalls of red communism. 


Education and Opportunity 


By WILLIAM J. MAYO, M. D., Surgeon 
At Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana, June 7, 1936 


E MEET today to felicitate you, the members of 
W the 1936 graduating class of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, who are now ready to go about your life work. 
A sense of victory is attached to the occasion for you. About 
sixteen or eighteen years ago you began school. Out of each 
hundred boys and girls who started with you, forty-five fin- 
ished the grammar school, five entered college, and one is 
now being graduated from college. In other words, the 
members of the class graduating today have been sifted out 
of several thousand students. You have won a great start 
for the adventure before you, having demonstrated that you 
have, in a reasonably large measure, persistence, courage, 
intelligence, and character, from which success is made. 
The occasion is perhaps, more than you know, also one of 
victory for your parents. Many of them have made sacrifices 
in order that you might be here todays They may justly 
feel rewarded. They may justly be proud of you. But at 
this time they are not looking backward. They are looking 
forward, filled with the hope that you will now use to the 
best advantage your training, your ability to think, and your 
culture, for the achievement of civilization and, before all, 
for the welfare of the community in which you are to live. 

The occasion, again, is a victory for the community and 
state. You are the young men who are to carry on the high- 
est work of the state as those of us with gray hair let go. 
The idea that you are to do this work better than we touches 
the deepest feelings in us. You are our bond, so to speak, 
for the future prosperity and happiness of the people of the 
United States. 

In no other country in the world does just such a gath- 
ering as this occur, where the students of people from the 
entire range of our society come together on a basis of equality 
and are sent off on that basis to render the highest known 
service. 

The outstanding feature of American public life today 
is reverence for education. The cost of education borne by 
the American people is greater than any other expense sup- 
ported by the people, and this burden is borne willingly, with 
the expectation that finer citizenship will be the result, and 
with the hope that the democratic form of government, to 
maintain which the nation has offered life and wealth in four 
great wars, shall be made safe and dependable in the years 
to come. 

As one travels through the United States one is im- 
pressed by the splendid school buildings seen in all sections. 


In nearly every village, no matter how remote or how poor, 
will be a structure, the school building, which is magnificent 
compared with its surroundings, a source of pride to the in- 
habitants, and regarded by them as a hostage for the future. 
The school house is the proud monument to the desire of 
the people that their children shall receive a better education 
than they themselves had. It is a visible testimonial of their 
loyalty to the country in which they live, and of their reso- 
lute determination that its future shall be made secure, not 
by efforts of arms but by efforts of intellect. Apparently 
there is an unconscious feeling that if we are to have the 
government we desire, and prosperity for all, it must come 
from education. 

There is a divine discontent with the existing order of 
things which leads to progress. Youth is ever insurgent, dis- 
satisfied with conditions as they exist, and this state of mind 
is necessary to progress. Youth has visions of the future 
which are not shared to an equal extent by those of middle 
and later age; youth is a builder of images, a dreamer of 
dreams. When guided by scientific imagination, youth builds 
images to be compared with known facts, and dreams true 
dreams. 

We of the older generation admit freely that our view- 
point has been greatly influenced by the misfortunes through 
which we have passed. We believe too often, as our elders 
believed, when we were young, that youth is headstrong, un- 
ruly, without due reverence for the established order of 
things. 

The older generation is always uncertain about the 
younger generation. In an earlier time young people were 
kept innocent, perhaps ignorant, with the expectation that 
innocence would be a protection for their morals and ethics. 
The young people are more sophisticated today, and perhaps 
because they know more of evil they will be better protected 
from it than they would had the so-called innocence of last 
generations been maintained. 

The old should remember that they represent the past, 
and that the young represent the future. For the best re- 


sults, the wisdom of age must travel with the dreams of 
youth. Age carries mental scars left by experience which 
shorten vision, but age carries wisdom. Youth and age should 
travel together; each needs the other for orderly scientific 
advancement. Age, if it has gained something which is per- 
sonal to the individual so that he has something to lose, will 
probably be conservative and will fear new experiences. Im- 
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I am always surrounded by the younger men; I give them 
from my experience, and they give me their fresh viewpoint. 
A smart column writer recently said that culture is what 
a person has left when he has forgotten what he learned in 
college. After I had had my laugh, I began to wonder 
whether there was not a good deal of truth in this definition 
of culture, for, after all, college education is supposed to 
teach us how to think as well as what to think. It 
is supposed to develop the power of reasoning and observa- 
tion, to fire the imagination. To repeat what we have mem- 
orized, of itself is not more in effect than is done by a phono- 
graph record, and perhaps is just about as informative. 


I sometimes question whether the present tendency to 
depend so much on memorizing knowledge gives a sound 
basis of education for the future. Knowledge is static, wis- 
dom is active and moves knowledge, making it effective. As 
I think back on my own classmates in college, I am impressed 
with the fact that many of them who had fine memories and 
stood at the heads of their classes, in some way in the after 
years missed acquiring wisdom and did not come up to our 
expectations. Some students can fill their minds with any 
given subject, book, chapter, and page, and can regurgitate 
this knowledge at examination and thereby win class leader- 
ship. Such memorizing of knowledge has not necessarily re- 
lation to wisdom. After all, the best the college can do is 
to give the students breadth of knowledge, not necessarily 
depth of knowledge. 

As I look on the present day tendencies in higher educa- 
tion, I notice a remarkable difference from conditions as they 
existed when I was a college student. The valuation of cul- 
ture for its own sake was then in the ascendency, and our 
eyes were fastened almost wholly on the past. And yet, 
knowledge of the past gave the foundation upon which has 
been built the present, and upon which we predict the future. 

Personally I have not been in sympathy with the view 
that because there are already so many well-trained men, 
something must be done to prevent younger men from enter- 
ing our professional schools. It certainly is a sad commen- 
tary on our times if we introduce unnecessary obstructions 
and obstacles to prevent students from entering the profes- 
sions or to trap unwary students, so that they may be pre- 
vented from continuing their studies after their course is 
started, unless such procedures result in turning out better 
men and are not merely evidence of an unconscious trade- 
union state of mind which tends to make a profession an 
aristocracy. 

Let us not get the idea that there are too many doctors, 
too many lawyers, architects, engineers, nurses, grocers, coal- 
miners, and what not. As a matter of fact, it would appear 
that there are too many of all of us, yet that assumption of 
itself refutes the argument that we must reduce the number 
in each class. It is almost a paradox that when we have too 
much of everything collectively, we worry most because we 
have too little individually. 

The history of a growing civilization teaches the wis- 
dom, in fact the necessity, in developing a community life, 
of loving one’s neighbor as oneself. This precept is not only 
Biblically and historically true, but the peace of the world 
depends upon it. As we become more civilized we are be- 
ginning to emphasize not the differences that lead to antag- 
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agination is the gift of youth. In my hospital ward rounds onism but the common impulses and desires which lead to 


better understanding. 

Today is commencement day for you, and it means just 
what it says, not the end of education but the beginning of 
education which comes from living with our fellow men. 
General adult education progresses through books, news- 
papers and, to some extent, perhaps, through the radio and 
even the movies, but it is a different kind of education from 
that begun in the schools and colleges. Good roads and auto- 
mobiles have enabled us to become better acquainted with dif- 
ferent sections of the country, and if we are observing, we 
begin to get the idea, after all, of the solidarity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

What holds us together fundamentally is respect and 
affection for our country. We love the American flag be- 
cause it symbolizes that we are joined together for certain 
definite life purposes. Let us not be discouraged by the fact 
that some of those among us, and especially young people, 
profess to scorn the Stars and Stripes and thereby refuse, by 
implication at least, to do their share in maintaining the wel- 
fare of ali of us. So many who are discontented with their 
lot and condition believe that by criticism they are testifying 
to their natural desire for betterment. What they really are 
testifying to is that for the time being they are not content 
to share the collective responsibility of the people as a whole. 

The large majority of the citizens of the United States 
are reasonably intelligent and, as far as their knowledge goes, 
are reasonably fair-minded. Let us admit that we are gov- 
erned by the average man doing the best he can to adjust 
governmental procedures to do justice to all, but subjected to 
all sorts and kinds of propaganda. Many of the proponents 
of the various schemes and projects to cure our political ills, 
because they cannot marshal facts to appeal to the intelligence 
must, therefore, to gain a hearing, appeal to the emotions, 
which are only too easily aroused by prejudice, invective, and 
misleading statements. As a matter of fact, it appears at the 
present day to be quite the thing for some of the intellectual 
high-hats to try to prove that all the beliefs and institutions 
we hold dear are delusions. The so-called intelligentsia have 
been most vociferous in this direction; as an intelligent ob- 
server defined them: they are people who have been “educated 
beyond their intelligence.” 


It is easy to philosophize; the philosopher is said to be 
one who bears with equanimity the sufferings of others. 

Dr. Morris Fishbein, in discussing the present social, 
political and economic trend, told the story of the philosopher 
and the psychologist. The philosopher, a blind man, in the 
middle of a dark night goes down into an unlighted cellar 
and hunts for a black cat that is not there; the psychologist 
is a blind man who, under the same conditions, makes the 
same search but finds the cat. 


It is easy for all to recognize that a change is coming 
in the social condition of the people of the United States 
which in a way is comparable to the change that is taking 
place in older countries through the elimination of hereditary 
royalty and nobility” Fortunately it does not take the aver- 
age American citizen long to recognize that radical change 
from a government “of the people, by the people, and for 
the people” which permits of free debate and expression of 
opinion would be disastrous. As a people, we realize how 
much better we are situated than are those peoples under the 
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governments of communism, nazi-ism, or fascism, which 
promptly become tyrannical in order to enforce, through fear, 
the viewpoint of an organized minority which eliminates de- 
bate, free thinking, and other fruits of education. But we 
must ever recognize that the majority of our people must 
have so satisfactory a social condition that they will not be- 
come so desperate as to be misled by pernicious propaganda 
of this description. 

One thing we all can agree upon is the value of educa- 
tion and faith that education will enable the young who are 
to take our places to solve their problems as we of the older 
generations solved ours. Out of this composite education we 
finally accept the idea that man does not live for himself 
alone but as an integral part of society. 

As one reviews the history of man, noting the changes 


: 


that are manifest in his increasing perception of cultural 
things, the imagination always developing on the basis of the 
facts as they appear, it is obvious that the study of biology 
has been largely neglected by many of our institutions of 
learning. It is of great interest to know that Notre Dame 
accords a place to biology as witnessed by the new building 
and increased equipment which are projected for the study 
of this fundamental science. 

My father lived in the time of the pioneer. My brother 
and I have lived through the time of the development of a 
great country: wasteful, profligate, yes, but still a great 
country. ‘Today the people at large are pinning their hopes 
of the future on the Stars and Stripes, the flag of education. 

And let me say that these remarks have been made as 
a prelude to the corollary that education does pay. 


Foreign ‘Trade and Our 
National Interests 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
At the World Trade Luncheon, under the Auspices of the Merchants Association of New York, in Cooperation with 
Other Organizations, May 22, 1936 


and oversimplified when it is presented, as it sometimes 

is, as an issue between nationalism and internation- 
alism. 1 know of no responsible man in the United States 
—or, indeed, in any other country—who is not essentially a 
nationalist, that is to say, one who thinks first of the inter- 
ests of his own country rather than those of foreign countries. 
The real issue, as I see it, is between nationalism and sec- 
tionalism, or between national interests and special interests. 
In considering the issue as so defined, I believe that the na- 
tional interest should be controlling, and it seems to me clear 
that the interests of the nation as a whole are best served by 
a large measure of foreign trade. 

In the fifteen minutes which I am privileged to use of 
the limited radio time, I cannot do more than call your atten- 
tion to three or four main questions which have a bearing 
on our foreign trade, and in presenting these questions to you 
I can merely attempt to indicate certain points which bear 
upon their solution rather than to try to give confident or 
specific answers to any of them. 

In a world where fears of war are growing and in which 
patient and devoted men, working for peace, find so much 
that is discouraging, there are those who believe it is best 
for this country to become economically self-sufficient in the 
hope that we may be immune to the effects of wars which 
may occur between other countries. Unfortunately it is ex- 
tremely difficult, even for this vast country of ours, to become 
self-sufficient. ‘Tin, nickel, manganese, rubber and a great 
many other essential commodities must be brought in from 
abroad, and we must look to foreign markets to give employ- 
ment to millions of our people whose surplus cotton, tobacco, 
lard and other products we cannot consume at home. But 
if it is dificult for us, with our infinitely varied conditions 
of soil and climate, our tremendous resources, and our mani- 


[T= problem of foreign trade is very much confused 


fold industrial activities, to be economically self-sufficient, it 
is impossible for many countries, both in Europe and Asia, 
with dense populations and limited resources, to achieve this 
goal. These countries, if they are able to export the prod- 
ucts of their manufacturing industries and trade them for 
foods and raw materials, can achieve national well-being, but 
if they cannot do this they are tempted to engage in wars of 
conquest to get new territories from which they can obtain 
the foods and raw materials they so sorely need. There could 
be no surer way to bring about a generation of war and 
misery throughout the world than for the policy of national 
economic self-sufficiency to be pressed to its logical conclusion. 

In view of this fact let us ask ourselves whether we 
could make any greater contribution towards world peace 
than by so opening up the channels of trade that every coun- 
try would be permitted to work for its foods and raw mate- 
rials instead of fighting for them. And let us ask ourselves 
further whether anyone seriously believes that this country 
could remain unaffected if another world war should come. 

A country like ours, which, ever since the Civil War, 
has had high protective tariffs, and which, under such tariffs, 
has achieved an economic development equalled nowhere else 
in the world, has many fears regarding any lowering of trade 
barriers. During all these years those who have advocated 
the continuance of high protective tariffs have argued that 
such tariffs are essential to maintain our high standard of 
living through high wages and widespread employment. 
Those who have been opposed to such tariffs have urged that 
goods going out of a country can only be paid for by goods 
coming in; that foreign trade, both import and export, in- 
creases rather than decreases employment, not only in foreign 
countries but at home; that this increase in employment from 
a domestic point of view not only takes place in connection 
with the actual production of goods for export but also in 
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connection with railroad transportation, harbor activities, 
shipping, in wholesale and retail houses, and in banking and 
insurance activities all connected with both the export and 
import trade; and that such trade continues to make more 
trade whether it originates in foreign or domestic production. 

Obviously this question of the wisdom of lowering trade 
barriers cannot be settled by looking only at the tariff sched- 
ule of some one industry which is obliged to face foreign 
competition and which is fearful of the import of foreign 
goods. We must look at the whole situation from a national 
point of view. We must recognize that exports can, in the 
last analysis, only be paid for by imports. Realizing this, 
we must consider, for example, the millions of people in this 
country who have produced and are producing cotton for 
export, the ten or more different workers who stand between 
the growing cotton and the final shipment of every bale of 
cotton out of the country—picking it, ginning it, baling it, 
grading it, loading it into freight cars, transporting it over 
railroads, handling it in the export harbor and carrying it 
overseas, and the clerical workers who keep the records and 
handle the documents. We must consider this same situation 
with regard to the thousands of other commodities which we 
export, including products of the mines as well as of the 
farms, and manufactured products such as automobiles, sew- 
ing machines and typewriters. And we must think of the 
unemployment created when we are forced even partially 
to reduce our export trade and curtail our agricultural, min- 
ing and manufacturing production of export commodities. 
This reduction of our export trade sets adrift countless num- 
bers of people who have no place to go except to the relief 
rolls, and such people now constitute, I believe, one of the 
major factors of our relief problem. 

I am myself a firm believer in the principle of the pro- 
tective tariff. As I have already stated, I consider that the 
protective tariff has been the cornerstone upon which has been 
erected the prosperity which this country has enjoyed since 
the Civil War and until recent years. Moreover, I know 
of no one who at this time would think of substituting for 
it the doctrine of free trade. But I try to be a reasonable 
protectionist. A good policy carried to extremes becomes a 
bad policy—and we have carried protectionism to extremes. 
The question is simply this: Should we relax our virtually 
prohibitive restrictions on the imports of a widely diversified 
list of manufactured goods sufficiently to permit the importa- 
tion of a volume of commodities which will pay for an ade- 
quate export of those goods which we cannot consume at 
home, thereby restoring employment to the domestic workers 
who produce such goods? 

One highly important point to take into account in de- 
ciding between the policy of economic self-sufficiency and the 
policy of the restoration of foreign trade is that the policy 
of economic self-sufficiency, even to the extent that we are 
now practicing it, imposes an immense burden upon the Fed- 
eral budget. In view of the unbalance as between agriculture 
on the one hand and manufacturing on the other, the Gov- 
ernment is undertaking to give to the farmers as compensa- 
tion for their lost export trade many hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year, and additional vast sums are being spent by 
the Government in relief for the displaced tenant farmers, 
share croppers and farm laborers. 

An adequate restoration of foreign trade would make a 
bigger contribution to the balance of the Federal budget than 





any other single measure. Let us consider the following im- 
portant items on both sides of the income and outgo ledger. 
(1) The tariff used to be our most important source of 
Federal revenue. We received in the fiscal year 1935 only 
814 per cent of our revenues from it. In that fiscal year 
customs receipts were 343 millions of dollars. Most of the 
goods that come in today come in on the free list. A great 
number of our tariff rates are so high as to be virtually, if 
not absolutely, prohibitive rates, stopping imports. The Gov- 
ernment, however, collects customs duties only on goods that 
come in, not on those that are kept out. Lower tariff rates 
on many items would bring in very much more revenue and 
still leave a great deal of protection. We could easily get 
$300,000,000 a year additional revenue from the tariff by 
lowering rates. (2) Further, if we allow foreign countries 
to send goods to us instead of requiring gold, we should be 
able to collect something on interallied debts; not the three 
hundred odd millions of dollars a year that the contracts call 
for, but, let us say, 75 to 125 millions a year. (3) On the 
side of outgo, we could save the vast sums which we have 
been paying the farmers in benefits and other payments, since, 
if they had their foreign market restored, the reason for these 
payments would be gone. In the fiscal year 1935 these pay- 
ments, including administrative expenses, totaled $712,000,- 
000 not counting the advances of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, which were $125,000,000, or the relief expenditures 
of the Department of Agriculture amounting to $81,000,000. 
(4) And if we had a normal market for agricultural goods 
and full production in agriculture, the Federal Government 
would no longer need to spend vast sums in relief among the 
now idle tenant farmers and the farm laborers. 


I raise the question as to whether there is any other way 
in which we could so painlessly contribute far over a billion 
dollars to the Federal budget. The confiscatory taxes im- 
posed last summer on large estates and large incomes, as esti- 
mated in this year’s budget report, will produce only $222,- 
000,000 of additional revenue, and the pending tax bill is 
aimed at only $620,000,000 of additional revenue. 


I have previously mentioned the fact that any revival 
of foreign trade must rest upon the principle that imports pay 
for exports. The banker’s experience in matching debits and 
credits at the clearing house every day makes it easy for him 
to understand the necessity of balancing inflow and outflow 
in international trade. It is sound and safe to finance a 
round trip. It would be folly to try to repeat what we did 
from 1922 to 1929; that is, to finance a one-way passage with 
long-term bonds. Foreign bonds are good investments only 
if we are willing to permit payments to be made in goods 
and services. 

There is one other factor which is extremely important 
to the restoration of our foreign trade, and that is the stab- 
ilization of the currencies of the world on a gold basis. No 
barrier to foreign trade is more disturbing than frequent and 
violent fluctuations, indeterminate in amount, in the rates of 
exchange among the currencies of the different countries. 

I will not of course attempt at this time to analyze the 
usefulness of the gold standard in settling balances of inter- 
national trade. It is sufficient to say that I believe that it is 
extremely important that the major countries of the world 
should be brought into agreement to re-establish the gold 
standard at the earliest possible date. I realize, however, 
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that there are many obstacles in the way. I will mention 
only two of them—the unsettled question of war debts and 
the difficulties which so many countries face in connection 
with the balancing of their budgets. In the meantime, if the 
dollar is definitely fixed and firmly maintained at its present 
parity on a gold basis, it will mean that our own international 
business will be done increasingly on a dollar basis, and that 
the dollar will become more and more a refuge.where men 
in other countries may find shelter from the fluctuations of 
their local currencies. The gold pound sterling did this serv- 
ice for the world in the nineteenth century and down to the 
time of the World War. I hope that we shall see a gold 
pound sterling again in the near future, resuming much of 
its old-time prestige and its function in stabilizing weaker 
currencies, but even if this should not happen, the dollar 
alone can perform this function if need be. We must not 


forget that with our unshaken gold standard in the immense 
world disorder of 1914-1924 we had the quickest revival of 
any country in the world from the crisis of 1920, and that 
prior to 1925 the dollar was increasingly becoming the cur- 
rency in which the world did business. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my conviction that the 
policy of our distinguished Secretary of State of negotiating 
agreements for reciprocal tariff reductions, with the gen- 
eralization of the benefits of those reductions through the 
inclusion of the most favored nation clause, is a wise policy 
and a sound policy. Without this most favored nation clause, 
such agreements could do more harm than good, by intensify- 
ing national jealousies, and splitting the world into smal! 
trade groups, each cut off from the others. I would express 
the hope that public opinion will so support this policy that 
it can be carried through adequately. 


The Future of Sanctions 


AND NEGOTIATIONS WITH GERMANY 
By ANTHONY EDEN, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Great Britain 
In The House of Commons, June 18, 1936 


welcomes this debate. It welcomes it as an opportunity 

to make plain the attitude of His Majesty’s Government 
to a number of problems which at present concern the League 
of Nations and upon some of which the League will have to 
take a decision toward the close of this month. 

In a later part of my speech I wish to deal with other 
international problems of no less importance than those which 
will be discussed at Geneva at the end of the month, but I 
would like to begin by attempting to put the government’s 
policy respecting the future of sanctions in its true perspec- 
tive. 

Ever since this Italo-Abyssinian dispute began until now 
the government has taken its full part in collective action. 
About that there can be no dispute. Certainly it may be 
argued that collective action should have been more thorough 
or complete, but nobody could argue that in the action which 
has been taken. His Majesty’s Government has not played 
its full part. We have no intention of departing from that 
principle now. 

On the contrary, we shall continue that practice and 
collective action remains our aim. In consequence we shall 
continue to take our full share in any decision that the 
League of Nations in its Assembly at the end of this month 
may decide to take. We are not the League, we are a mem- 
ber of the League. We shall act fully and loyally in line 
with any action which the Assembly of fifty nations may 
decide upon. 


| MUST make it clear at the outset that the government 


It would be, I suggest, open to the government to say 
that and say no more until we get to Geneva. It would be 
the very collective action, in one aspect, for which some mem- 
bers call. It is impossible to have it both ways. You can- 
not both complain that we must take our full part in col- 
lective action and also complain that we do not state our 
views in advance of everybody else. 

I] say it would be possible for His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment to pursue that path, but, in our view, at what is clearly 
a period of difficulty in the League’s history, it would not 
be a very heroic course nor one, I believe, which either this 
House or the country would wish us to take. 

The government has a responsibility to the League—a 
responsibility not only for compliance but also for guidance. 
Many times in this dispute this government has given the 
lead—many times—and the members opposite will find not 
one time when anybody else has given it—not one time. 

We gave it in January of last year when it was our in- 
sistence which brought this dispute within the jurisdiction of 
the Council itself. It was our action and our efforts in the 
intervening months which resulted in the Council in May 
handling this dispute, which resulted in the passage of the 
resolution which maintained the right of the Council—hith- 
erto challenged by Italy—to follow the course of the dispute 
and which secured the acceptance in May of the principle 
and machinery of conciliation. 

Again it was through the initiative of the British Gov- 
ernment that the Council met in May when it would other- 
wise have met in September. It was on our initiative that, 
when conciliation failed then, jointly, with the French Gov- 
ernment a three-power conference was called in Paris in 
August of last year. It is quite true that the Paris confer- 
ence failed in its objective, but no one who looks up its pro- 
ceedings will maintain that it was because our own govern- 
ment did not do the utmost it could to bring about its success. 

Again in September Sir Samuel Hoare took the lead at 
Geneva in a speech which met with approval from all sections 
of opinion in this country. 

In October when it came to the actual organization and 
conclusion of collective action, which fifty nations had de- 
cided for the first time in history they would take, it was 
again this government which took the lead both in proposing 
and organizing the work of those committees. 

Those are facts which cannot be challenged and must 
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be admitted by any one who chooses with any attempt at 
impartiality to review the events of the past few months. 
Now that the League is perplexed it is the view of the gov- 
ernment that it is its duty to take the lead again. 

No doubt it would be easy for us not to do so and to 
leave it to somebody else and follow after somebody else’s 
lead, but I do not believe that is the right attitude for this 
country to take. I am quite convinced that this lead will be 
welcomed in many quarters. 

What, in the view of the government, should the League 
do? Whatever view we take of the course of action the 
League should follow, there is one fact on which we must 
all agree. We have to admit that the purpose for which 
sanctions were imposed has not been realized. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account of the 
reasons for that fact. There are many. No doubt there 
were serious miscalculations. One of them was the miscalcu- 
lation by the military opinion of most countries that the con- 
flict would last very much longer than in fact it has done 
and that, in consequence, these sanctions, which many knew 
could not operate at once, would produce their effect and 
assist thereby to obtain a settlement. 

In any event, I would ask you to remember that there 
was a very good reason for the League to enforce these sanc- 
tions, particularly the ones it chose, because, with its incom- 
plete membership, they were the only ones it could impose, 
which, by their action alone, it could hope to see effective. 

The fact has got to be faced that the sanctions did not 
realize the purpose for which they were imposed. ‘The 
Italian military campaign succeeded. ‘The capital and the 
most important part of Ethiopia is in Italian military occu- 
pation and, so far as I am aware, no Ethiopian government 
survives in any part of the Emperor’s territory. 

That is the situation which has got to be faced. It is 
a situation which nothing but military action from without 
—from outside the country—could possibly reverse. Is there 
any country prepared to take such military action? Or is 
there any section of opinion in this country prepared to take 
such military action? 

These are the facts of the situation and I submit that 
no member of this House can escape facing them if he is 
willing to appreciate the full problem with which the gov- 
ernment today is confronted. 

I suggest that those facts, unwelcome though they are, 
do bring us to one definite conclusion—that if the League is 
to attain the objective for which it originally set out then the 
League has to be ready to take measures of an altogether dif- 
ferent character from those applied hitherto. It is plain, to 
use plain language, that if the League means to enforce in 
Ethiopia a peace which the League could rightly approve, 
then the League must take action of a kind which must 
inevitably lead to war in the Mediterranean. No man could 
say such a war would be confined to the Mediterranean. 

I have no reason to think the League favors such a de- 
parture or such action. I have no reason to believe that this 
country, upon whom the greatest burden of such a war must 
fall, desires it either. 

Though the League has not prevailed in preventing the 
successful accomplishment of a violation of the covenant the 
government does not regret, and I do not believe our fellow- 
members of the League regret, having made the attempt. We 
have in common taken all those economic and financial meas- 





ures on which general agreement could be obtained in the 
hope that these actions would be effective. We ourselves 
proposed virtually all the most important of them. Those 
were the motives with which we did so and in that respect 
we have nothing to apologize for and nothing to retract. 

There is no question, in our view, of the judgment 
passed by the League last Autumn on the act of aggression 
being either modified or reversed. 

Now I come to the steps to be taken at the next meet- 
ing of the League. The League Assembly of fifty nations 
will then have to review the whole situation of which this 
question of sanctions forms only a part. We cannot tell 
what will be the views of the various governments repre- 
sented there, but His Majesty’s Government, after mature 
consideration and on the advice which I, as Foreign Secre- 
tary, thought it my duty to give, has come to the conclusion 
that there is no longer any utility in continuing these meas- 
ures as a means of pressure upon Italy. 

I will give the House the reasons which brought us to 
take this decision. It cannot be expected by any one that the 
continuance of existing sanctions would restore the position 
of Ethiopia which has been destroyed. Nobody expects that. 
That position could only be restored by military action and 
so far as I am aware no other government—and certainly 
not this government—is prepared to take such military action. 

Sanctions can only be maintained for some clearly de- 
fined and specific purpose. The only such purpose conceiv- 
able is the restoration in Ethiopia of the position which has 
been destroyed. Since that restoration cannot be effected ex- 
cept by military action I suggest that the purpose does not 
in fact exist, and to maintain sanctions without any clearly 
defined purpose would only have this result—it would result 
in the crumbling of the sanctions front so that in a few 
weeks’ time the League would be confronted by a state of 
affairs still more derogatory than it has to face today. 

If further maintenance of sanctions would serve no use- 
ful purpose there is the danger it would only bring disorder 
into what at present are the well-ordered ranks of the League 
countries supporting sanctions. We do not believe it is in 
the interests of the League that the sanctions front should 
crumble into confusion. I think the League should admit 
they have not realized their purpose and face the fact. 

Those considerations the government had in mind in 
coming to its decision. But I must repeat that the decision 
which is to be taken is the League’s decision and the govern- 
ment will, of course, concur in whatever is the view of the 
Assembly as a whole. None the less, we have thought it our 
duty in advance to state our position before we go. 

There is another aspect of the events of the last few 
months to which I wish at this stage to draw the attention 
of the members in respect to which I wish to make a declara- 
tion on behalf of the government. 

It will be recalled that last December exchanges of 
views took place between His Majesty’s Government and 
the governments of certain Mediterranean powers as the re- 
sult of which certain reciprocal assurances were exchanged 
under Paragraph 3, Article XVI [of the League Covenant]. 

In brief the effect of the assurance we gave was that we 
assured certain Mediterranean countries we would come to 
their aid in the event of their being attacked for any action 
they were taking under Article XVI. 

It is the view of the government that these assurances 
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given by this country should not end with the raising of 
sanctions, but should continue to cover the period of uncer- 
tainty which must necessarily follow any termination of ac- 
tion under Article XVI. 

Therefore, if the Assembly at the end of this month 
decides to raise sanctions the government intends, with a view 
to making its contribution to the establishment of confidence 
in the regions concerned, to state at Geneva that such are 
their views. I need hardly state that I regard any such 
eventuality as those assurances cover as not only hypothetical 
but improbable. Moreover, obviously these assurances were 
intended to operate only as long as, in the opinion of the 
government, they remained appropriate to the circumstances. 

Within these limits we think it right that these assur- 
ances should continue and we are prepared to state that fact 
at Geneva. 

Moreover, in the light of the experiences of recent 
months the government has determined that it is necessary 
we should maintain permanently a Mediterranean defensive 
position stronger than that which existed before this dispute 
began. Arrangements will be made to carry out that declara- 
tion. 

Important as these matters are, there is another problem, 
the significance of which, in my view, dominates everything 
else at this time—the future of the League itself. A further 
reason which actuated me and the government in the decision 
I have just announced was the conviction that the future 
of the League needs to be earnestly and urgently considered 
by all its members. We believe such consideration can only 
be given when the preoccupation and the problems in con- 
nection with the imposition of sanctions have been liquidated. 

I must make plain that the government is determined 
that the League should go on. In the view of the govern- 
ment, the fact that the League has tried and failed in this 
instance is not reason for making us wish the attempt had not 
been made, but it is reason for making us determined to seek 
so to organize the League that it may receive the best chance 
of success hereafter. If the League is to have its best chance 
of success then it must be organized on a basis which takes 
into account the lessons of the last few months. Those les- 
sons have got to be analyzed and the instruction they give 
has got to be embodied in the future practice of the League. 

The government does not anticipate that at this session 
of the Assembly at the end of this month the other nations 
will be more willing and ready to deal with that vast prob- 
lem of the future of the League. We think probably it 
would be wiser to leave dealing with this problem until the 
normal full Assembly in September. 

Meanwhile, each government must be engaged on the 
shortcomings, weaknesses and even dangers revealed by the 
experience of the last few months. All minds must be turned 
actively to that task. The government has already begun 
upon it. We are already actively engaged upon it and al- 
ready in close touch with the dominions respecting this ques- 
tion. Our intention is to make the most constructive and 
timely contribution in our power at the Assembly taking 
place in September. 

The question is: 

“Can the world succeed in reorganizing itself on a peace 
basis ?”” 

I am convinced that despite the events of the last few 
months it can if it will. I am convinced that it remains true 


al 


that a universal League of Nations of substantially disarmed 
States in a world made safe for democracy—that is what 
the covenant contemplated—I am confident a League in such 
circumstances can effectively and without doubt maintain 
peace. 

But, unhappily, I believe, for mankind, such a League 
never in fact existed or in the present condition can it readily 
be seen how such a League can be created. I say that in 
order that the members may appreciate that we are con- 
fronted with a problem totally different in character—un- 
welcome as that may be—from the problem that confronted 
the original authors of the covenant. We have got to com- 
prise within our organization the willing collaboration of 
governments of totally divergent characters. That is to give 
some indication of the problem. Unless we face it we can- 
not expect the League in the future effectively to meet its 
problems. 

I give the House this definite assurance—that the gov- 
ernment will strive to restore to the League its full authority 
after this setback, which we admit, and to that end we pro- 
pose to devote ourselves. 

I would like to turn to another no less important aspect 
of the international situation which now confronts us. I 
want to deal with the negotiations the government has sought 
to set on foot ever since Germany’s reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March. 

His Majesty’s Government in this country—successive 
governments—have long stood for a policy based on a desire 
for established good relations between Germany and the 
countries which were her enemies in the war. We have 
sought it on a basis of Germany’s equality and independence 
of others and so on a basis of respect for engagements under- 
taken. The collaboration of Germany is indispensable to 
the peace of Europe and we ask nothing better than to work 
with Germany to that end. 

That is the purpose that underlay the Treaty of Locarno 
negotiated by Sir Austen Chamberlain and it was the pur- 
pose present in the minds of successive British Governments 
when they negotiated the reparations arrangements culminat- 
ing in the disappearance at Lausanne of reparations alto- 
gether. It has borne a prominent part in the negotiations at 
the disarmament conference and after the breakdown of that 
conference in the Spring of 1934, the government of this 
country did not relax its efforts. The members have only to 
read the Blue Book published last April, which is undoubt- 
edly interesting, to appreciate the course of those negotia- 
tions. There is only one point to which I wish to refer. 

In February of last year a joint Anglo-French declara- 
tion, agreed to here in London, tried to secure a general 
settlement and pacification of Europe. That was a compre- 
hensive agreement for an agreement between a number of 
European States and an air pact agreement on armaments 
which was to replace the armaments clause of the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

Soon after that Germany enacted conscription and the 
position was complicated, but we persevered throughout last 
year in our efforts to secure an air pact in Eastern Europe 
and agreed limitation in certain forms of armaments. For 
certain reasons the Germans saw reason to postpone their 
response. 

That was the situation I found when I went to the 
Foreign Office. I felt I must make plain how earnestly was 
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my desire to enter into friendly discussion with the German 
Government designed to secure working arrangements in 


which that country would participate. Accordingly, I in- 
structed our Ambassador in Berlin to tell Chancellor Hitler 
that I shared the view he had expressed as to the importance 
of close collaboration between Britain, France and Germany. 
And I expressed the hope that the two governments would 
keep that object in view despite the fact that Germany was 
unwilling to open discussions. 

At intervals in January and February we sought to 
make progress, but the next development was on March 7 
when the German Ambassador came to the Foreign Office 
to inform me that German troops had entered the demili- 
tarized zone that morning. The suddenness of that action 
on the part of the German Government aroused the utmost 
anxiety in Belgium, France and many other countries and 
over a great part of Europe. 

In these circumstances the policy of the government has 
been to seek to calm the anxiety and thus promote a situa- 
tion in which considered reflection and careful negotiation 
might be possible. 

Ever since the event of the 7th of March we have 
sought to rebuild—we have not supposed the action of the 
German Government could be revoked nor did we ask for 
it—but we did hope for some contribution which would 
show, as they affirmed, that their action was only of symbolic 
significance. We asked the German Government to make a 
spontaneous contribution toward a restoration of confidence. 
The German Government unhappily felt unable to do so. 

We have done everything we could to restore confidence 
and allay apprehension. That was why we reaffirmed on 
March 19 our obligations and guarantees under the Locarno 
treaty, that was why we agreed to staff conversations to ar- 
range technical conditions in which our obligations should 
be carried out in case of unprovoked aggression. 

Moreover, we made plain that we were ready to nego- 
tiate with Germany, France and Belgium new non-aggression 
pacts and security arrangements in Western Europe, but it 
is also clear that in view of Germany’s occupation of the 
zone, Europe at large wished to know Germany’s intentions 
toward the countries in Central and Eastern Europe, all the 
more naturally in the light of the proposals the German 
Chancellor had announced. 

Moreover, it was important for us and Europe to be 
assured that Germany now felt the point had been reached 
at which she could signify that she recognized and intended 
to respect the political status of Europe except, of course as 
it might subsequently be modified by free negotiation and 
agreement. 

A frank and reassuring response to that question, I am 
sure, would be the signal for returning confidence to Europe. 
I believe that nothing less than a European settlement and 
appeasement should be our aim. If assurance could be given 
on this point, then there are elements in the present situation 
which would enable us to attempt to conclude a permanent 
settlement in Europe based on the disappearance of the de- 
militarized zone. 

That was the primary purpose of the communication 
made by the British Ambassador to the German Govern- 
ment on May 6. 

The inquiries then put to the German Government 
were, in our view, very necessary and legitimate on our part. 
They were made as soon as possible after we had elucidated 


our position at Geneva in a meeting with other powers sig- 
natory to the Locarno treaty. 

For that reason the government feels justified in looking 
for an early reply from the German Government, a reply 
which, we trust, will enable progress to be made in the 
negotiations which it is our first object to see successfully 
realized. 

I have confined myself to two subjects, but there are 
many other problems, and though there are many other 
problems, no one will deny it is these two problems—the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute and the negotiations with Germany— 
which dominate the present situation. 

Neither of them is of our own making, but we cannot 
ignore either. There seems to be a tendency in some quarters 
to close an eye to one and let the other occupy the whole 
field. That the government itself cannot afford to do. 

I recognize, and no one better, that there are many 
people in this country who have given the government strong 
support in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, and who have given 
me strong support, and I can understand only too well their 
keen disappointment at present events. 

As a convinced believer in the League I share that dis- 
appointment, but I feel entitled to ask the members to look 
at these problems as a whole. It is in that perspective that 
the practical question of what to do with sanctions has to 
be decided. If we cling to a course after the objective has 
become unattainable, we may lose the greater end for which 
we are working, the greater end being, in these anxious days, 
to keep peace. 

To that end we have to bend all our energies. If it 
means admitting failure in one instance, that has got to be 
faced. There is a situation in which there is no ideal way 
out. If there were, there would be no difference between 
us in any part of the House or country. There is one aim 
in which we are all united—peace, not chaos, not catastrophe. 

Peace is the one essential need of the world. It is be- 
cause I believe profoundly that the policy I have outlined is, 
in the present anxious, difficult and critical situation, the 
one which is likely to preserve peace that I submit it with 
deep conviction and a full sense of responsibility to the House. 
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The World of Ideas 


A BREAK IN CONTINUITY BETWEEN THE GENERATIONS 
By GEORGE WHARTON PEPPER, Former U. 8. Senator, Pennsylvania 
At Williams College, Williamstown, Mass., June 15, 1936 


of the University of Pennsylvania to the President of 

Williams. Your President visited Philadelphia the 
other day and in a stirring address inspired the assembled 
Alumni of my old College. They were gathered to celebrate 
the hundredth anniversary of the organization of the Society 
of the Alumni, which therefore is about half as old as the 
College itself. I am sorry that I cannot do as much for you 
men of Williams as President Dennett did for us at Penn. 

This exchange of courtesies between New England and 
the States further south is in happy contrast with the un- 
friendly sectional feeling of early days. Although that early 
unfriendliness long ago yielded to better understanding, it 
cannot truthfully be said that New England has ever devel- 
oped an inferiority complex. I remember an occasion, years 
ago, when with my father-in-law, Prof. George Park Fisher 
of Yale, I went to pay a social call upon the then President 
of Harvard, Dr. Eliot, at his Northeast Harbor Cottage. 
Several other visitors were present. Reference was made by 
somebody to an absent man of whom Dr. Eliot proceeded to 
speak with unwonted enthusiasm. Suddenly he checked him- 
self and, in a half-apologetic tone, observed, “He is a Penn- 
sylvanian—but with all the charm of a New Englander.” 
If your New England charm is communicable I am going to 
export some of it for domestic consumption. We need it 
badly and you have plenty to spare. 

But, after all, I like to think that all the differences be- 
tween college men are not as significant as the tie that binds 
them. Whether we are young or old we college men have 
at some time shared a glimpse of the great world of ideas, and 
‘ since that time life has never been the same. We are like 
travelers, perhaps strangers when at home, who happen to 
meet in a distant land. We discover that we are fellow- 
countrymen; and unless we or our chance acquaintance is un- 
worthy, we are insensibly drawn toward him and he toward 
us. If the Stars and Stripes happen to be flying nearby we 
. join in a salute with a new sense of kinship. Such, I like to 
think, is the sense of kinship among college men. 

Our journey through the world of ideas is not a per- 
functory experience like the journey of the mouveau riche 
through foreign lands nor has it the commercial quality of 
the trip of the traveling salesman. Our journey discloses at 
every moment things of fascinating interest. The thing we 
call culture is nothing more nor less than the joy that we get 
from the journey. 

Together you and I have journeyed to the plains of 
Troy and have noted the direful consequences of the wrath 
of Achilles. Like spectators at a ringside we have seen 
Ulysses and his little band of retainers destroy the suitors of 
Penelope. It was a great day in our pilgrimage when it 
dawned on us that we, rather than Homer, had been blind. 

You and I have in spirit journeyed to Athens and Rome 
and have had the experience of listening to Socrates, and of 
strolling in the Forum at evening with Horace and Juvenal. 
In the great Dionysiac Theatre we have felt the relentless- 
ness of Greek tragedy and we have rejoiced in the rollicking 
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humor of Aristophanes. Plato made us aware of the prob- 
lems of philosophy and down through the ages we have fol- 
lowed the adventurous spirits who have sought to blaze trails 
for our use. The Mathematics, no matter how inept we 
were, gave us some capacity for abstract thought; and we 
learned at least a little of the earth sciences and of the 
method of the chemist and the physicist. We developed, to 
some degree, a historic sense and we have watched breath- 
lessly the rise of republics and the decline and fall of empires. 
We have experienced over and over again the thrill which 
comes when one finds himself in the presence of a great man. 
We remember how Moses looked when first we saw him; 
and Pericles and Alexander the Great, and Scipio Africanus; 
and Julius Caesar and Charles Martel, and Gregory and 
Joan of Arc and Lorenzo de Medici and Gustavus Adolphus, 
Richelieu, and Marlborough, and Napoleon and Washington 
and Lincoln. We lodged with Chaucer at the Tabard. 
Shakespeare condescended to become our companion. Milton 
awed and delighted us by turns. Shelley quickened our 
pulses and Browning interpreted us to ourselves. We have 
speculated about the name and nature of poetry and some of 
us have accepted Housman’s contention that poetry like music 
speaks to us only through the ear, and others of us hold with 
Masefield that it is to our power of visualization that the 
poet makes his greatest appeal. 

But as I thus aimlessly review some of the stages of the 
journey which in imagination we have taken, I suddenly 
check myself to consider a somber possibility. I mean the 
possibility that while there is kinship between college men 
of the same generation there is little that can be enjoyed in 
common by young grads like you and by an old grad like me 
who next year, if he survives, will be celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation. I call this a somber thought: 
and so it is; for if there has ceased to be such a thing as a 
common academic heritage then as one’s contemporaries die 
there is no chance to find younger friends and loneliness takes 
the place of fellowship. 

What, in this connection, seems to you to be the fact? 

Of course I recognize that within our college tribe there 
must necessarily be from time to time a variation of major 
interests and a considerable shifting of emphasis. When I 
was a junior at Penn, just fifty years ago, we were inspired 
by our Greek Professor to undertake the faithful reproduc- 
tion in the original of the Acharnians of Aristophanes. 
Harvard had then recently produced the Oecdipus of 
Sophocles but nobody had dared to attempt a Greek comedy. 
During a year of rehearsal the whole college was deeply 
stirred. We experienced something like a Renaissance. The 
public performance in the Academy of Music in Philadelphia 
and, later, upon the invitation of Columbia University, at 
the Academy of Music in New York, were deemed notable 
events not only in the academic but social world. All I need 
do is to mention the incident in order to make you realize 
how emphasis has shifted in a single lifetime. Such a thing 
would not today be deemed worth while; or, if a few so re- 
garded it, all sort of practical difficulties would make its repe- 
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tition impossible. And yet, for those of us who were most 
concerned, that was one of the really great cultural experi- 
ences of a lifetime. Greek suddenly became a living lan- 
guage. Centuries passed as a watch in the night. Athens, 
at least for the time being, became our spiritual home. 

But the question I asked a moment ago was directed 
to something more significant than a mere shifting of aca- 
demic interest. It related to a possible change in the attitude 
of the college man toward what we may describe compre- 
hensively as life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. In 
this brief, informal address I am not going to say anything 
about so vast a subject as life or about so elusive a subject 
as the pursuit of happiness. I do want, however, to say a 
very few words about freedom and liberty. I understand 
that freedom is the state of being free; while liberty implies 
a past restraint from which one has gained release. Perhaps 
therefore I may define liberty as freedom won by struggle; 
and in the light of this definition restate my question thus: 
Is there today a tendency among college men to take freedom 
for granted and to forget the struggles for liberty through 
which it has been painfully won? 

There certainly was no such tendency among college 
men fifty years ago. I do not make this statement in praise 
of the men of my day, but merely to record an historical fact. 
The Civil War was then a recent experience. All right- 
thinking people were still thanking God for the decision of 
the Supreme Court in Ex parte Milligan, the judgment 
which assured the right of trial by jury to civilians who if 
outside the war zone, had been by a court martial sentenced 
to be hanged for an undefined offence. Even more recently a 
British court had sentenced two prisoners to be “hanged, 
drawn and quartered” and not until 1870 had Parliament 
repealed the statute which required the imposition of such a 
sentence. Everybody in my youth was recalling the coup 
d'état by which Napoleon III had made himself Emperor 
and we lived through the terrible war which was the outcome 
of his dictatorship. In those days it was the fashion to recall 
the long hard struggle for civil and religious liberty which, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, had been made by English- 
speaking people. The heroic figures of my youth were not 
those who suppressed freedom but those who gave their all 
for the sake of liberty. A local liberal in those days was 
still one whom Gray might describe as— 

“Some village Hampden—who with dauntless breast 

The petty monarch of his fields withstood”. 

Indeed, the word “liberal” had not yet been appropriated by 
those to whom private right means little and in whose esti- 
mation individualism is an unworthy characteristic. I suspect 
that we were nearer to the frontier in those days. The Bill 
of Rights, embodied in the first ten amendments to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, seemed to us to be something 
real and not a superfluous appendix which might at any time 
give trouble and should for that reason be cut out by judicial 
surgery. 

Although I am confident that fifty years ago we did 
not take our liberty for granted, I do not make the assertion 
that you college men of today in fact undervalue it. I have 
not enough evidence to justify any such assertion. The ques- 
tion is, however, so important that it seems worth while to 
raise it and to ask each of you to answer it for himself. 

Perhaps you will seek to head me off by telling me that 
my fears are groundless and that academic freedom is valued 
by you as much as it ever was. This from you is a welcome 
assurance because academic freedom is a right deemed price- 





less by college men of all generations. Let me suggest, how- 
ever, that academic freedom is only a particular aspect of 
freedom in general. You cannot allow all other forms of 
freedom to be destroyed and yet salvage academic freedom. 
It simply cannot be done. In the class room you will some- 
times hear the simultaneous declarations that off the campus 
all should be regimentation and that upon the campus free- 
dom should be unrestrained. Such a declaration is a futility. 
There is nothing in history to justify it; and if today you 
look at Berlin or at Bologna you will find conclusive proof 
of its futility. The fact is that political and industrial free- 
dom, the freedom of the press and religious liberty are as 
precious off the campus as is freedom of speech upon it. 

You will not forget, I am sure, that since we have 
gained our liberty through struggle, so there must be con- 
tinual vigilance to preserve what we have won. In deter- 
mining under what form of government liberty is most likely 
to be secure you will reflect that in the last analysis a nation 
must pin its faith either to the executive or to the judiciary 
or to the legislature. On the continent of Europe emphasis 
is placed on the executive; and in Germany, Russia and Italy 
we see how liberty is sacrificed to efficiency. In the United 
States we have placed our trust in the judiciary and we rely 
on the Supreme Court to remind us from time to time of 
those constitutional limitations which prevent presidents from 
becoming dictators and prevent a federal legislature from 
becoming a national parliament. Curiously enough, however, 
when the court applies to the other two branches the very 
checks which it exists to apply, we hear voices of protest 
raised as if such an exercise of governmental power were a 
usurpation. You will perhaps ask yourselves whether you 
have sometimes joined too hastily in this protest, possibly 
without reflecting that what you are really proposing is to 
substitute Congress for the Supreme Court as the guardians 
of your liberty. It interests me to note that the same people 
who shake their heads at a decision by a divided court, will 
advocate the supremacy of an act of Congress passed, perhaps, 
by a majority of one. 

Before you lightly discard the American constitutional 
system with its ultimate reliance upon the Court, possibly you 
will wish to study the operation in England of a system in 
which the courts of justice are subordinated to the Parlia- 
ment. In his book “The New Despotism” the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England, Lord Hewart of Bury, presents 
a picture of contemporary tendencies in English government 
which will, I believe, lead you to think twice before entrust- 
ing your liberty to the safe-keeping of an uncontrolled and 
uncontrollable legislative body. 

I began my address by emphasizing the kinship of col- 
lege men. I paused in something like consternation at the 
suggested possibility that this kinship exists only among con- 
temporaries and not between you and me. I specified the 
attitude of men of my generation. toward civil liberty as being 
perhaps the point at which the intellectual bond between us 
and you may be breaking. I made it clear to you, however, 
that this is only a vague fear on my part which, possibly, I 
ought to apologize for entertaining. Indeed, as I look at you 
and see how strong and vital you are, how courageously you 
are preparing to launch your barks upon a stormy sea, I am 
impelled to admit that you are better men than we were at 
your age; and that, at least, as far as the sons of Williams are 
concerned, America may look into the future with every as- 
surance that the liberty won by the fathers will be faithfully 
preserved by the sons. 
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Regional Governments For 
Regional Problems 


By WILLIAM BENNETT MUNRO, Professor of History and Government, California Institute of Technology, 
over the NBC-Red Network in the You and Your Government Series on “The Constitution in the 20th Century,” 
under the Auspices of the Committee on Civic Education by Radio; National Advisory Council on Radio in Edu- 
cation; American Political Science Association; American Academy of Political and Social Science, May 5, 1936. 


AM going to begin by asking what may seem to be 
] a strange question. It is this: Has the United States 

become too big for its existing machinery of govern- 
ment? Some of us are beginning to think that it has. Do 
you realize that the United States, in point of territory, is 
nearly as large as the whole continent of Europe? The 
entire kingdom of Italy is smaller than the single state of 
California. Put France and England together,—you have a 
smaller combined area than the state of Texas. Indiana is 
bigger than Austria, while Belgium would fit comfortably 
into the niche that Maryland occupies. 

Now it stands to reason that an area so vast, with such 
great diversity of soil, climate and resources, must be very 
difficult to govern from any single center. Accordingly we do 
not try to govern the whole country from one capital. In 
addition to Washington we have 48 state capitals, and this 
division of work between the national and state governments 
has thus far prevented either of them from becoming over- 
loaded. But there are indications that the old arrangement 
is breaking down and that additional machinery will have to 
be provided for the future. 

The framers of the national Constitution took it for 
granted that only two kinds of political problems could ever 
_arise in the United States, namely, state problems and 
national problems. They assumed that everything could be 
handled by either the state or the national authorities. Such 
an assumption was entirely justified a hundred and fifty 
years ago. The country was overwhelmingly agricultural ; 
industrial concerns were small and did almost all their busi- 
ness locally; there was relatively little interstate commerce or 
transportation; great corporations had not made their ap- 
pearance; a system of banking was still to be organized; 
there were no large cities; and conditions of life were every- 
where simple. 

But today there are many problems which have grown 
too big for the individual states to handle and yet they are 
not within the constitutional powers of the federal govern- 
ment. This makes a difficult situation, and a dangerous one 
also, because Congress, in response to public opinion, is 
tempted to give the national administration more authority 
than it can exercise either efficiently or constitutionally. 
Moreover when you begin piling up power in Washington 
there is no logical place to stop. One grant of authority 
leads to another, until eventually we find the national gov- 
ernment trying to control many things that do not readily 
lend themselves to national regulation at all. 

Nevertheless this steady concentration of more power in 
the hands of the national government is likely to go on be- 
cause there is at present no practicable alternative. It is 
absurd to imagine that the forty-eight states will be permitted 
to go their own way in the haphazard handling of econ- 
omic and social problems which ramify far outside the state 


boundaries. When state regulation breaks down, the people 
inevitably call for federal regulation. When state banks 
close their doors everybody turns to the national government 
to open them and keep them open. When the states find 
themselves unable to cope with relief problems they turn to 
the national government for help, as they have all done dur- 
ing the past few years. 

The simple fact is that the people will not starve, or 
suffer continued injustice, or tolerate economic iniquities in 
the name of states’ rights or division of powers. They are 
more concerned about getting what they want than about 
constitutional methods of getting it. Of course there is 
danger in giving the federal government too much power; 
on the other hand it is equally self-evident that some of the 
powers now possessed by the states can not be effectively 
exercised by them under present conditions. ‘There being 
only these two alternatives we are likely to have a gradual 
enlargement of federal jurisdiction, merely because it seems 
to be the lesser of two evils. 

But is it necessary that we should go on forever with 
only the nation and the states,—with nothing in between? 
Might it not be desirable to establish a series of new govern- 
ments, standing midway between the nation and the states,— 
a series of regional governments? New England might well 
form one of the regions, New York and New Jersey a sec- 
ond, while Pennsylvania, Delaware and West Virginia would 
appropriately constitute a third. Other regions might be 
organized from the South Atlantic States, the Tennessee 
Valley area, the Middle West, the Northwest, the South- 
west, and the Pacific Coast. . 

The public mind has become familiarized with the idea 
of regional divisions through the process of administrative 
regionalization that has been going on for the past twenty 
years or more. It began with the federal reserve bank sys- 
tem and has been gradually extended to farm loan banks, 
home loan banks, intermediate credit banks and so forth. 
Army Administration has been regionalized into corps areas. 
We have parcel post zones, regional groupings of railroads 
under the Transportation Act, regional offices for veterans’ 
administration, public works administration regions, and 
many other examples of regional administrative devolution. 

But the great regions of the country ought to be used 
as more than mere administrative areas for decentralizing 
federal activities. They should be given a definitely recog- 
nized and permanent status; they should be equipped with 
both executive and legislative organs of government. The 


regional governments should have their own endowment 
of power, just as the nation and the states have theirs. More 
especially they should serve to lighten the load which is now 
being placed upon the federal authorities. 

What powers and functions should these new regional 
Their authority should come from 


governments possess? 
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two sources: certain powers now exercised by the national 
government might be handed down to them and certain pow- 
ers now possessed by the states handed up. Congress, for 
example, should be restricted to the control of foreign and 
inter-regional commerce, while the states should surrender 
to the new regional governments jurisdiction over all other 
commerce, the regulation of agriculture, industry and labor 
relations, the supervision of public utilities, and the making 
of provisions for social security. In the apportionment of 
authority it might be found that various other congressional 
powers could be advantageously devolved—for example, the 
management of national parks and forests, the construction 
of regional public works such as the Boulder Dam and the 
Tennessee Valley project, the reclamation service, and most 
of the work now performed by the federal Department of 
Agriculture. How much simpler the administration of the 
new social security program would be if the national govern- 
ment could deal with nine or ten regional governments in- 
stead of forty-eight state legislatures! 

I realize, of course, that such a scheme as this would 
encounter no end of practical difficulties. But the issue of 
practical difficulties is always a relative one. It depends 
upon the character of the alternatives, and some scheme of 
regional governments would appear to be the only practicable 


compromise between the chaos of state control on the one 
hand and complete federal centralization on the other. The 
national government will not cease its endeavor to extend 
its own control over the agricultural, industrial and com- 
mercial life of the entire country. 

If the Washington authorities can not exercise this con- 
trol directly they will manage it in a roundabout way. If 
need be the tax system can be turned into an agency for the 
control of industry, agriculture, and labor relations. On the 
other hand, if the states stand adamant against any changes 
whatever in the present distribution of powers, they are cer- 
tain to lose, for it is bad political strategy to resist all pro- 
posals of change while suggesting no alternatives. The 
steady drift of power into the hands of the national govern- 
ment can not be sucessfully halted by merely spilling tears 
over the lost sovereignty of the states. 

So the vital question is whether some plan can be 
worked out which will join together those groups of states 
which have common problems and let them do things in a 
larger way than they could do individually. Everybody 
knows that we have regional problems, plenty of them. 
They are too big for any single state and not big enough to 
be national problems. Why shouldn’t we have regional gov- 
ernments to handle them? 


New Devices of Crime and Cupidity 


By PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
At Dedication of the George Rogers Clark Memorial, Vincennes, Indiana, June 14, 1936 


viewed in the light of time. With every passing 

year the capture of Vincennes, more than a century 
and a half ago when the thirteen Colonies were seeking their 
independence, assumes greater and more permanent signifi- 
cance. 

The first grave danger as the War of the Revolution 
progressed lay in the effort of the British, with their Indian 
allies, to drive a wedge from Canada through the valley of 
Lake Champlain and the valley of the Mohawk, to meet the 
British frigates from New York at the head of navigation on 
the Hudson River. If the important offensive in 1777 had 
been successful, New England would have been cut off from 
the States lying to the south, and by holding the line of the 
Hudson the British, without much doubt, could have con- 
quered first one half and then the other half of the divided 
Colonies. 

The defeat and surrender of General Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga is definitely recognized as the turning point of the 
Revolution. 

The other great danger lay, therefore, not in the imme- 
diate defeat of the Colonies but rather in their inability to 
maintain themselves and grow after their independence had 
been won. Records show that the British planned a definite 
hemming-in process whereby the new nation would be 
strictly limited in area and in activity to the territory lying 
south of Canada and east of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Toward this end they conducted military operations on 
an important scale west of the Alleghanies, with the pur- 
pose, at first successful, of driving back eastward across the 
mountains all those Americans who, before the Revolution, 
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had crossed into what is now Ohio and Michigan and In- 
diana and Illinois and Kentucky and Tennessee. 

In the year 1778 the picture of this Western country was 
dark indeed. The English held all the region northwest of 
the Ohio, and their Indian allies were burning cabins and 
driving fleeing families back across the mountains south of 
the river. Three regular forts were all that remained in 
Kentucky, and their fall seemed inevitable. 

Then, against the dark background, stood forth the tall 
young Virginian, George Rogers Clark. Out of despair and 
destruction he brought concerted action. With a flash of 
genius the 26-year-old leader conceived a campaign—a bril- 
liant masterpiece of military strategy. 

Working with the good-will of the French settlers, and 
overawing the Indians by sheer bravado, he swept through 
Kaskaskia and other towns of the Illinois country. 

But the menace of the regular British forces remained. 
Colonel Henry Hamilton, the British commander of the 
Northwest, had come down from Detroit and seized and 
fortified Vincennes. Fort Sackville, where we stand today, 
made Clark’s position untenable. His desperate resolution 
to save his men and the Northwest by a Mid-winter march 
and an attack by riflemen on a fort manned by the King’s 
own regiment and equipped with cannon, marked the heroic 
measure of the man. 

It is worth repeating—the story that the famous Winter 
march began at Kaskaskia with a religious service. To 
Father Pierre Gibault, and to Colonel Francis Vigo, a patriot 
of Italian birth, next to Clark himself, the United States is 
indebted for the saving of the Northwest Territory. And 
it was in the little log church, predecessor of yonder Church 
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of Saint Francis Xavier, that Colonel Hamilton surrendered 
Vincennes to George Rogers Clark. 

It is not a coincidence that this service in dedication of 
a noble monument takes place on a Sunday morning. Gov- 
ernor McNutt and I, aware of the historic relationship of 
religion to this campaign of the Revolution, and the later 
ordinance of 1787, have understood and felt the appropriate- 
ness of today. 

Clark had declared at Kaskaskia that all religions would 
be tolerated in America. Eight years later the ordinance of 
1787, which established the territory northwest of the Ohio 
River, provided that “no person demeaning himself in a 
peaceable and orderly manner shall ever be molested on ac- 
count of his mode of worship or for religious sentiments in 
the said territory.” 

And the ordinance went on to declare that—religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind—schools and the means of 
education shall forever be encouraged. It seems to me that 
one hundred and forty-nine years later the people of the 
United States in every part thereof could reiterate and con- 
tinue to strive for the principle that religion, morality and 
knowledge are necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind. 

‘Today religion is still free within our borders: it must 
ever remain so. 

Today morality means the same thing as it meant in the 
days of George Rogers Clark, though we must needs apply 
it to many, many situations which George Rogers Clark 
never dreamt of. In his day among the pioneers there were 
jumpers of land claims and those who sought to swindle 
their neighbors, though they were poor in this world’s goods 
ind lived in sparsely settled communities. 

Today among our teeming millions there are still those 
who by dishonorable means seek to obtain the possessions of 
their unwary neighbors. 

Our modern civilization must constantly protect itself 
against moral defectives whose objectives are the same but 
whose methods are more subtle than their prototypes of a 
century and a half ago. We do not change our form of 
free government when we arm ourselves with new weapons 
against new devices of crime and cupidity. 

Today, as in 1787, we have knowledge; but it is a 
vastly wider knowledge. 

During the past week I have traveled through many 
States; and as I have looked out in the daylight hours upon 
the countryside of Tennessee and Alabama and Arkansas and 
Texas and Oklahoma, I have tried to visualize what that 


countryside looked like a short century and a half ago. All 
of it was primeval forest or untilled prairie, inhabited by an 
exceedingly small population of nomadic Indian tribes, un- 
touched by white man’s civilization. 

In most of this vast territory, as here in the Middle 
West, nature gave her bounteous gifts to the new settlers, 
and for many long years these gifts were received without 
thought for the future. Here was an instance where the 
knowledge of the day was yet insufficient to see the dangers 
that lay ahead. 

Who, even among the second and third generation of 
the settlers of this virgin land, gave heed to the future results 
that attended the cutting of the timber which denuded the 
greater part of the watersheds? 


Who among them gave thought to the tragic extermina- 
tion of the wild life which formed the principal article of 
food of the pioneers? 

Who among them had ever heard the term “sub-mar- 
ginal land” or worried about what would happen when the 
original soil played out or ran off to the ocean? 

Who among them were concerned if the market price 
for livestock for the moment justified the over-grazing of 
pastures, or a temporary boom in the price of cotton or corn 
tempted them to forget that rotation of crops was a farming 
maxim as far back as the days of ancient Babylon? 

Who among them regarded floods as preventable? 

Who among them thought of the use of coal or oil, or 
gas, or falling water as the means of turning their wheels 
and lighting their homes? 

Who among them visualized the day when the sun 
would be darkened as far east as the waters of the Atlantic 
by great clouds of topsoil borne by the wind from what had 
been grassy and apparently imperishable prairies? 

Because man did not have our knowledge in those older 
days, we have wounded nature and nature has taken offense. 
It is the task of us, the living, to restore to nature many of 
the riches we have taken from her in order that she may 
smile once more upon those who come after us. 


George Rogers Clark did battle against the tomahawk 
and the rifle. He saved for us the fair land that lay between 
the mountains and the Father of Waters. His task is not 
done. Though we fight with weapons unknown to him, it 
is still our duty to continue the saving of this fair land. 

May the Americans who, a century and a half from 
now, celebrate at this spot the three hundredth anniversary 
of the heroism of Clark and his men, think kindly of us for 
the part we are taking today in preserving the nation. 


The Profession of Law 


WITH REMARKS ON THE MINIMUM WAGE DECISION 
By WILLIAM L. RANSOM, President of the American Bar Association 
To the Graduating Class of the Albany Law School, at Albany, New York, June 4, 1936 


profession of the law at a most interesting time. You 
may find it a difficult and a bewildering time; but the 
practice of the law has never been easy and the avenue 
to advancement and assured success has never been a leisurely 


’ 7 OU of this graduating class are coming out into the 


road; and I doubt if it ever should be. 

In any event this is a good time in which to be young 
and to have life ahead, and is a most interesting, fascinating 
time in which to practice law. As attractive a life and 
career as I know of, for any young man today, is as a lawyer 
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in general practice, in one of the smaller cities and towns of 
this country. The young lawyer who is making his own way 
on his own merits, in a community which he knows well, 
is likely to gain a sense of independence, security, and useful- 
ness, which is a most valuable possession in life and is too 
rarely won in business or other vocations. 

After all, this legal profession of ours is not primarily 
the lawyers who come from the law schools of national 
reputation and crowd into the largest cities. The future of 
our profession and our country does not, in my opinion, rest 
with the largest cities or with the lawyers of those cities. The 
great rank and file of our profession is made up of the law- 
yers who have come from the law schools noted for excellence 
within their State and are carrying forward the work of the 
profession in countless communities throughout the land. 

This is a time when lawyers are doing a good deal of 
thinking about themselves and for themselves. The younger 
men are struggling with problems of placement and location, 
and trying to adjust their acquired standards of living to the 
inadequacies of income and opportunity. Not a few of the 
older men, trained lawyers who have done competent pro- 
fessional work, are experiencing shrinkage and shifting of the 
volume of law business, and are confronted with tragedy 
during years when they might fairly expect some measure of 
stability and professional reward. 

American lawyers have traditionally been great individ- 
ualists, who surrender their opinions and their freedom of ac- 
tion to no one; and I hope that this will always be true of the 
members of our profession. At the same time, these days are 
bringing to our Bar a baffling sense that the individual lawyer 
cannot do much to change or correct the conditions which 
beset the profession, and that lawyers must think and act 
together, through their Bar Associations, in order to accom- 
plish effective and substantial results. As never before in 
the history of the American Bar, its members are being drawn 
together, in realization of an urgent need for concert of ac- 
tion, in matters which concern their profession and their 
country. 

For the first time in the history of the legal profession, 
the younger lawyers, from the time they leave law school, are 
being admitted and welcomed into a place and active part in 
the councils of the profession, in the Nation and in the States 
and localities. The work of the profession has gained from the 
ideals, the energy, the enthusiasm brought into it by younger 
men who bear none of the scars of old battles, little of the 
limitations of outlook imposed by conditions that are gone. 
The Junior Bar has become a recognized and useful institu- 
tion in the organized Bar; and I would advise every young 
lawyer to find the few dollars required for membership in 
the Junior Bar, from the first. 

This is a time when the motion pictures, the radio, and 
the radical magazines, abound in bitter and hostile repre- 
sentation of the lawyer. You are doubtless aware that there 
is in progress in this country an adroit, systematic and sinister 
effort to discredit and destroy the influence and the leader- 
ship of the stabilizing forces and institutions in American 
life. Those who are insidiously preaching an alien and un- 
American philosophy of government and society are paying 
to the legal profession the high tribute of endeavoring to dis- 
credit and break down the legdl profession, by creating a 
popular impression that lawyers are not to be trusted or can 
be outwitted by the impromptu common sense of the poor 





but honest heroes of drama. The radio, the motion pictures, 
and the radical publications, are used insistently and inces- 
santly to hold the legal profession up to contempt and deri- 
sion and distrust. The foes of free government and of liberty 
under law realize full well that the lawyers as a class are 
among their chief obstacles. The advocates of European 
ideas of government make war on the legal profession here, 
as they have done in other lands. For one, I believe that no 
greater tribute has ever been paid to the legal profession. We 
can and should accept the full impact of the charge that the 
lawyer is the friend and defender of human freedom, the 
instinctive foe of arbitrary and lawless power. The profes- 
sion can afford to stand or fall on that challenge. 

I have no hesitation in assuring you of this school and 
this class that you are entering an honorable profession, a 
respected profession. I have been in many parts of this coun- 
try, and I have read the chronicles of the profession and its 
leaders in other years. Looking at the whole picture in this 
country today, I believe profoundly that the average Amer- 
ican lawyer, in his home city and town, has and deserves the 
respect of his community, and its people, and that this is 
true to a greater extent than at any previous time in the 
history of America. There is criticism of the profession as a 
whole, because of the conspicuous sins of a relatively few un- 
worthy men who haunt the fringes of this profession as they 
do every other profession and business in this country. The 
Bar is blamable when it does not drive these men from its 
ranks, as it is doing to an increasing extent; the offenses of 
the very few are imputed to the profession as a whole and 
are the chief reliance of those who wish to discredit the pro- 
fession for their own ends. But when you get down to the 
average lawyer in his home town, you find generally a re- 
spected and useful citizen, active and trusted in all the affairs 
of his community. 

All over this country, at the present time as perhaps 
never before, great numbers of people are waiting for, ex- 
pecting, the counsel and vigorous leadership of American 
lawyers, to aid the people in reaching the right conclusion 
on great questions of public policy, as to the American form 
of government and the advisability of proposed changes in 
the Constitution of the United States. The people will of 
course make up their own minds and reach their own deci- 
sions, but they do want to hear what the lawyers have to say, 
not in terms of law-suits but in terms of the history of the 
Constitution and the American ideals of government. This 
is a great responsibility resting upon the lawyers along with 
other good citizens. We must keep an open-minded and 
forward-looking point of view on these matters, try to see 
and state them fairly and clearly, and at the same time hold 
fast to the fundamentals. The questions which will engross 
your consideration, as lawyers and citizens, are most interest- 
ing and important. 

Just now there is a determined effort to create the im- 
pression that there is some defect, some hiatus, in the Amer- 
ican form of government, because there are some things 
which the Courts have held that neither the Federal Govern- 
ment nor the State Governments can do as to the individual 
citizen. This is pictured as a defect and a danger, whereas 
Americans had long supposed that it was the deliberate de- 
sign of the founders of free America, one of the priceless 
virtues of our form of government. There is a claim that 
State Governments have been invaded and rendered power- 
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less, because the United States Supreme Court has affirmed 
a decision of the New York Court of Appeals, which held 
invalid a New York State statute fixing the wages of adult 
women in industry. I do not see how State powers are nul- 
lified by a Federal decision sustaining the view taken, as to 
a State law, by the highest Court of the State of New York. 
I'he Court of Appeals of New York gave its construction 
and interpretation of the statute enacted by the Legislature 
of the State of New York, and held that the State statute 
as so interpreted by it went beyond the limits of what the 
State government could do in abridging the rights and free- 
dom of adult women. The Supreme Court of the United 
States was bound by the State Court’s interpretation of the 
State statute, and agreed with the State Court that the 
statute as so construed was contrary to constitutional right. 
I see in that no impairment of State sovereignty, no break- 
down of government or defect in government. The New 
York Court of Appeals did not, as I understand it, hold that 
a valid law on the subject of minimum wages for women 
in industry could not be enacted in this State. 

Nor should we be unduly alarmed by the complaint that 
there are things which neither the Federal nor the State 
Governments can do by way of legislation, by mere legisla- 
tive majorities under executive propulsion. We cannot be 
ready to accept the idea that government must have the power 
to do anything it sees fit to the individual citizen and his 
rights and liberties, and that a defect or hiatus exists in gov- 
ernment if there is any limitation on what the legislature and 
the executive can do. So long as liberty and individual rights 
have any force or reality in this country, there must of neces- 
sity be a “twilight zone’, an area which government cannot 
invade, a domain of economic and personal freedom which 
neither State nor Nation can take away. 

This is not a “defect” in the powers of government; 
it was the deliberate plan of the founders of the republic. 
In the Constitutions of the States, even before there was a 
Constitution of the United States, this doctrine of rights and 
liberties inviolable by government was written. When the 
Constitution of the United States was submitted for ratifica- 
tion, the “Bill of Rights” was added, in the first Ten Amend- 
ments, as a condition of ratification. The Fifth Amendment 
imposed the requirement of due process on action of the 
Federal government; many years later, the Fourteenth 
Amendment set up a like limitation on action of the State 
governments. 

The need for some “twilight zone” inviolable by gov- 
ernment, State as well as Federal, cannot be disputed. Free- 
dom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom of worship, 
freedom from arrest without due process, freedom from arbi- 
trary invasion of homes and personal affairs, freedom from 
the taking of property without due process of law—such 
rizhts as these must remain secure against invasion and vio- 
lation by any branch of government. Some further questiors 
may warrant reconsideration from time to time by the people, 
particularly as to the limitations on State powers in relation 
to industry in the light of changed conditions. 

Beyond a doubt, Jefferson and Madison, and even Ham- 
iltor, never intended to give to government the power to fix 
the wages at which a man may work or the price at which 
he may sell his goods. That was deemed an invasion of indi- 
vidual rights and liberties. But as the units of industry grew 
larger, trades-unions were formed, to give workingmen a 





greater equality in wage bargaining. More recently, the 
industrial or vertical unions have been formed, to end the 
bargaining concept and exert political pressure for legislative 
fixation of wages, hours and conditions of labor. No such 
thing was intended to be open to government, under the plan 
erected by the fathers. This is a new idea which has come 
from Europe, but that is not conclusive against it. At the 
same time, the Courts in interpreting the present Constitu- 
tion of the United States have declined to read into it some- 
thing which has never been there. Whether wages shall be 
fixed by law, and whether the prices of all goods may be fixed 
by law, are questions of policy which the people should and 
will ultimately decide, in acting upon a proposal of amend- 
ment to the Constitution. Thus far the American system of 
liberty under law has not contemplated such a fixing of wages 
and prices by government. Now it is desired by some that 
State governments shall be able to experiment in that field, 
but there is no essential defect or hiatus in a system of gov- 
ernment which keeps unimpaired and inviolate the rights of 
persons and property. It would not be consistent with the 
American form of government that European methods of 
governmental fixation of wages, prices, and almost every de- 
tail of life, should be read into our Constitution, unless and 
until the people deliberately decide that they prefer the Eu- 
ropean system. Thus far the Courts of this State have up- 
held the American ideal of liberty under law, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States has affirmed the decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals. The issue should go 
to the people, where it belongs, and should not be dealt with 
through an effort to read into the Constitution new concepts 
and constructions which would keep the issue away from the 
people of the States. 


This will illustrate to you the interesting and all-impor- 
tant issues on which your opinion and leadership as lawyers 
are summoned. I need not remind you that you are entering 
a great profession and not a business or ordinary vocation for 
livelihood. The distinctive characteristic of a profession, as 
compared with a business, is that membership in a profes- 
sion carries with it rewards and duties beyond the compensa- 
tion received from clients—carries with it a responsibility to 
the public, the obligation and opportunity for public serv- 
ice and for workmanship according to the highest standards 
and traditions. I urge upon each of you the high duty of 
keeping always in mind that you are members of a profes- 
sion, not in a business merely for profit or a living. 

The right of the client to competent and honorable serv- 
ice, and the right of the public to have the work of the 
profession carried on in a manner consistent with the public 
interest, should always be kept in mind; and I believe that 
most of you will come to realize the great and lasting re- 
wards of the profession of law will be found, not in the fees 
you have earned, the cases you have tried or argued, or the 
clients you have served, but in the things you have done that 
have carried you out of the rut and routine of the day’s work, 
have satisfied your sense of workmanship and brought you a 
sense of usefulness to your community, your profession, and 
your time. Your highest pay, your greatest compensation, 
can never be deposited in any bank. The lawyer has ever 
reached his greatest heights of usefulness and respect when 
he is the champion of the rights and liberties of men, the 
defender of his country and its institutions, the builder of 
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finer opportunities and greater happiness and security for the 
people of his time. When clients and corporations and law- 
suits are forgotten in the march of time, the great blows 
struck by lawyers in the cause of liberty and free govern- 
ment and the rights of men under government by law, endure 
as the outstanding achievements of American lawyers, the 
heritage of all free men. 

Members of the graduating class of the Albany Law 





The Living Constitution 


School: I congratulate you upon the completion of your 
course. I wish you well in the struggles which are imme- 
diately ahead of you. I remind you that you follow in the 
footsteps of fine lawyers who have gone out from this school 
and have prospered in their profession and have won deserved 
public recognition and acclaim. You have in your keeping a 
fine heritage, the great traditions of the profession of the law. 
It is a great thing to be an American lawyer today. 


By CHARLES A. BEARD, Eminent Historian and Political Scientist, the Concluding Number in the YOU AND 
YOUR GOVERNMENT Series of Nineteen Weekly Broadcasts on “The Constitution in the 20th Century,” over a 
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a “sheet anchor,” a “light house,” an “ark of the cove- 

nant,” a “beacon,” and a “fundamental law.” The 
terms used in the document itself are of necessity abstract— 
House of Representatives, Senate, President, power, property, 
due process, life, liberty, and so forth. They lend themselves 
to metaphorical and figurative treatment, and our orators 
have taken full advantage of the opportunity. 

By the use of analogies those who discourse on the Con- 
stitution turn symbols to many ends. If the Constitution is 
a sheet anchor, then it may be “lost.” If it is a lighthouse, 
then a storm may bring destruction. If it is an ark of the 
covenant, the wicked may steal it away. A beacon can be 
“extinguished.” 

These symbols are supposed to represent some reality, 
something tangible, a substance which all good and wise men 
can see and agree upon. Yet in truth they are mere poetic 
images that correspond to no reality at all, and the employ- 
ment of them is sheer animism. They contribute nothing to 
our knowledge of the Constitution as practice. On the con- 
trary they confuse thinking and reduce discussion to the level 
of sorcery and thaumaturgy. 

The distinction between “fundamental law” and “statu- 
tory law” is, of course, substantial as made manifest in 
judicial and administrative practice. Yet law itself is be- 
wildering abstraction. There is something in it, but the 
reality is hard to grasp. When we speak of a “government of 
law not of man” we doubtless enunciate a principle that is 
significant for life. If anyone doubts its significance, he has 
merely to observe the operations of the Hitler government 
in Germany where masterful leaders make their own laws 
and judicial decisions as they go along, to suit their immedi- 
ate purposes. When public authorities are not bound by any 
established laws or rules of action, they can simply make 
their own whims, passions, and convictions prevail over the 
thought and action of their subjects. Tyranny is the correct 
definition of such a “system.” 

Putting imagery entirely out of the window and con- 
ceding that there is something in the idea of law, we are led 
to inquire how much of the Constitution is law beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt. Even a glance at the document 
reveals that many of its commands are unequivocal. There 


Ts Constitution of the United States has been called 


are to be two Senators from each state. The President is to 
hold office for four years. Representatives are elected for a 
term of two years. There are many clauses of the Consti- 
tution that are commands of law so clear that neither the 
wise and good nor the foolish and crooked can fail to under- 
stand them and to agree upon their meaning. 

But important clauses of the Constitution, apart from 
those dealing with the machinery of government, are not 
unequivocal commands of law, utterly beyond variant inter- 
pretations. Consider the words: legislative power, executive 
power, judicial power, general welfare, commerce among the 
states and with foreign nations, necessary and proper, pro- 
mote the progress of science, full faith and credit, republican 
form of government, freedom of speech or of the press, life, 
liberty, property, due process of law, unreasonable searches 
and seizures, impartial jury, cruel and unusual punishments, 
powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, privileges and immunities, race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. 

Each of these words or phrases covers some core of 
reality and practice on which a general consensus can be 
reached. But around this core is a huge shadow in which 
the good and wise can wander indefinitely without ever com- 
ing to any agreement respecting the command made by the 
“law.” Ever since the Constitution was framed, or particular 
amendments were added, dispute has raged among men of 
strong minds and pure hearts over the meaning of these 
cloud-covered words and phrases. If such words are “law,” 
then moonshine is law. Hamilton was right when he wrote 
in his memorandum on the constitutionality of the Bank that 
such phrases can not be made the subject of purely legal tests 
but must be interpreted by good conscience in the light of 
expediency. 

Now these vague words and phrases must be interpreted 
by men and women who have occasion to use them, as mem- 
bers of government and as citizens urging policing on gov- 
ernment. The words and phrases can not rise out of the 
Constitution and interpret themselves. Some human being, 
with all the parts and passions of such a creature, must under- 
take the task of giving them meaning in subsidiary laws and 
practices. 

This is obvious enough, even to Macaulay’s school boy. 
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It seems absurd to have to mention the fact. Yet there is a 
deep-rooted tradition in the United States to the effect that 
the Constitution, from the Preamble to the last word of the 
latest amendment, is so clear, positive, and unequivocal that 
even the wayfaring man can not err in understanding and 
expounding its commands. ‘Great constitutional lawyers,” 
eminent politicians, leaders of the bar, columnists, editors, 
and thousands who ought to know better talk that way. 
They claim to “know” the Contitution. They can tell 
us just “what it is.” They can give the “right” inter- 
pretation, and disclose with infallibility just wherein any 
opposing interpretation is “wrong.” It is not too much to say 
that this cult of constitutional certitude is the prevailing 
cult of the American Bar Association and its subsidiary 
organizations. To be sure, intelligent members of the bar 
seldom talk that way privately, but they permit the creed to 
pass as the gospel cherished by the nobility of the robe. In 
years to come, probably, it will join the themes celebrated 
by Erasmus in his Praise of Folly, but for the present it is 
the faith displayed by the legal profession on all ceremonial 
occasions. Hence its absurdity must be pointed out whenever 
an effort is made to get a realistic understanding of the Con- 
stitution as it exists in theory, law, and practice. 

It is in the Supreme Court of the United States that the 
fiction of mechanical and unhuman certitude most generally 
prevails. According to the legal saga, the Court always says 
exactly what the law is, never merely what the judges would 
like to have it. Justice Roberts expressed the creed in the 
AAA case last January when he said that the Court has 
only the duty of laying the Constitution which is invoked 
beside the statute which is challenged and of deciding 
“Whether the latter squares with the former.” The term 
“squares” is borrowed from the certitude of physical mea- 
surement. ‘There is never any doubt whether one thing 
“squares” with another or not. The Court never declares 
an act of Congress invalid if it has any doubt, even though 
four of the judges have decided doubts. Such at least is the 
myth which is celebrated and praised by intelligent men who 
would not make use of any such “logic” or “reasoning” in 
any of their practical affairs of life . 

As a matter of fact it is difficult to believe that any- 
body takes this myth except on ceremonial occasions. Surely 
there is no man on the bench or among the authorities em- 
powered to appoint judges who would publicly declare that 
it makes no difference who is selected for the Supreme Court 
so long as he has the requisite knowledge of the law. A 
business firm about to choose an engineer to “square” the 
timbers of a bridge does not inquire whether he is a Repub- 
lican or Democrat of the right or left persuasion. It merely 
wants to know whether he knows. So far as the records go 
every judge appointed to the Supreme bench since the Con- 
stitution was established has been scrutinized by the President 
and Senate with some reference to his general conceptions of 
public policies. President Harding did not appoint William 
H. Taft without any knowledge of Taft’s past career and 
views. Morris Hillquit was a better lawyer and a far more 
highly educated man than several men who have served as 


federal judges, but no President ever thought of selecting 
him for his knowledge. Even the fictionist who says that 
the judge knows the law and does not make it would cry out 
against putting the most learned Socialist in the country on 
the federal bench. George W. Wickersham thought that the 
appointment of Brandeis was little short of a crime. He 
did not like Brandeis’s ideas. 

Indeed, with a mind delicately attuned to the obvious, 
Justice Roberts did not venture to say in the AAA case that 
all the Court did in “squaring” the statute with the Consti- 
tution was to announce the mathematical and mechanical 
result. “All the Court does, or can do,” he said, “is to an- 
nounce its considered judgment upon the question.” Now 
into a “considered judgment” other things besides exact 
knowledge enter—considerations of ethics, wisdom, and pol- 
icy. Justice Stone, possessing doubtless as much knowledge 
as Justice Roberts, reminded his colleague that judicial power 
may be “abused,” that “the only check on our own exercise 
of power is our own sense of self-restraint,” and that it is 
not the business of the courts “to sit in judgment on the 
wisdom of legislative action.” 

Like Presidents and members of Congress, judges of the 
federal courts are human beings, with “all the parts and 
passions of men.” Most of them have taken a more or less 
active part in partisan politics previous to their appointment. 
To say that on mounting the bench they cease to be human 
beings and cut themselves off from all that they were before 
is to express a belief in miracles. On constitutional points 
that are open to various interpretations they will be influenced 
by their preferences. No one who has ever sat in the chamber 
of the Supreme Court, listened to the tremulus tones of coun- 
sel, heard the questions of the judges, and followed the tones 
of judges in reading opinions, majority and dissenting, will 
imagine for a moment that he is attending a demonstration 
in mathematics. Judges as living men weave their tradi- 
tions, sentiments, attachments, and convictions into the inter- 
pretation and decision that is the Constitution, for the 
moment—until by discrimination or reversal, or both, the 
Constitution becomes something else. 

So we seem led to the conclusion of Judge Cooley that 
the Constitution, apart from its few indisputable passages, is 
what living men and women think it is, recognize as such, 
carry into action, and obey. It is just that. What else 
could it be? 

The flexible character of many constitutional provisions 
is not to be regarded as an element of instability in our con- 
stitutional system, but rather the contrary. The Fathers in- 
tended to leave room for interpretation, growth, and modifi- 
cation within the letter of the Constitution. This provision 
on their part has made it possible for the document drafted 
in 1787 to survive almost intact to the present day. Had 
every clause of the document been as rigid as those which 
prescribe the term of the President or Senators, the whole 
fabric would probably have been shattered long ago. Even 
conservatives should regard the flexibility of our Constitution 
as its most admirable feature, and in fact they do, when thev 
are in power at Washington. ' 
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